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WHAT DO WE DO? 


By J. C. CROWLEY, JR. 


Secretary, 
Minnesota Telephone Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


RESUME OF activities of one state association 


as presented before meeting of executives and 


directors of state associations at national tele- 


phone convention last fall. In general, this out- 


lines the work of most state organizations. 


HE Minnesota Telephone Asso- 
"T “ciation has been organized for 

the past 27 years. The organ- 
ization is a voluntary one consisting 
of 187 member companies out of 263 
operating companies in the state, rep- 
resenting more than 90 per cent of 
the total telephones operated within 
the state. The companies are di- 
vided as follows: 

Class A—3 companies having an- 
nual revenues exceeding $250,000. 

Class B—6 companies having an- 
nual revenues of $50,000 to $250,000. 

Class C—55 companies having an- 
nual revenues of $10,000 to $50,000 

Class D—79 companies having an- 
nual revenues of $4,000 to $10,000. 

Class E—120 companies having an- 
nual revenues of $4,000 or less. 

There are 76 companies that are 
not members of the association, and 
the major portion of these non-mem- 
ber companies are in the smaller 
group of Class “E”’ companies. 

The affairs of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association are governed by a 
board of directors of 15 members 
who are elected from the members 
annually, with the thought in mind 
that each section of the state will 
have representation on the board. 
The directors, in turn, elect the offi- 
cers, consisting of president, vice- 
president and_ secretary-treasurer. 
The president, under the by-laws, ap- 
points an executive committee of 
three of the members of the board 
of directors. 


J. C. CROWLEY, JR., of St. Paul, 

Minn., Who Has Efficiently Handled 

the Duties of Secretary of the Min- 

nesota Telephone Association for 
Many Years. 


It has been the practice for several 
years that the board of directors 
meet semi-annually, while the execu- 
tive committee meets subject to the 
call of the president. The frequency 
of these meetings depends upon the 
questions that arise as to policies or 
matters affecting the industry. 

The routine of the office is handled 
by the secretary and in all cases is 
submitted to him for his considera- 
tion; where precedents have been es- 
tablished, the decisions are made by 


him. In controversial questions that 
arise, the executive committee is 
called together to pass judgment or 
advise. 

The only paid officer is the secre- 
tary and his office help. The board 
of directors and executive committee 
are compensated for their traveling 
expenses on association business. The 
annual meeting of the members is 
held in the month of January of each 
year in combination with its state 
convention. 

The association maintains a pri- 
vate office at 618 Hamm Building, St. 
Paul, which is the capital city of 
the state. The secretary is thus 
able to keep in close contact with 
state offices of the railroad and 
warehouse commission, industrial 
commission, highway department, 
tax commission and secretary of 
state’s office. 

So much for the organization. Now 
as to its duties or rather, might I 
say, activities? I have separated 
these activities into the following 
divisions: Commercial, operating and 
public relations. 


Commercial Activities 
of Association 


Acting in an advisory capacity, we 
have drawn up corporate organiza- 
tions, articles of incorporation, 
amendments to articles of incorpora- 
tion, by-laws and resolutions, consoli- 
dation agreements, renewals of arti- 
cles of incorporation, applications for 
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purchase and sale, prepared pros- 
pectus for sale of bonds, and pre- 
pared applications for indeterminate 
permits. 

In addition we have acted as re- 
ceiver—operated property, sold 
property and paid off creditors, 
drafted mortgage on property where 
individuals loaned company a certain 
sum of money on long-term loan. 

Operating Aids Furnished 

by Association 

The Minnesota association has fur- 
nished forms for service contracts. 
It has prepared easements for pri- 
vate right-of-way for pole lines and 
cables crossing private property, tree- 
trimming permits, and ordinances for 
adoption by villages, towns and cities, 
for the protection of conduits and 
cables to minimize the interruption 
of service from mechanical injury. 

It has also prepared ordinances for 
village and town boards on siren op- 
eration for fire protection purposes, 
and contracts for joint use between 
municipal electric plants and tele- 
phone companies. 

The association has prepared rate 
cases by advising the employment of 
an experienced telephone accountant 
to prepare analysis of investment and 
operating costs and, where necessary, 
an engineer to prepare an appraisal 
of the property—checking such data 
for form of application to public serv- 
ice commission and filing application. 

In many cases it has secured 
competent and qualified witnesses to 
substantiate the claims set forth by 
the company for the necessity of 
such increase. In most rate cases 
the secretary acts as interrogator for 
and on behalf of the company. 

Inductive Interference Cases 

From April, 1925, to July 1, 1927, 
there has been cleared through the 
association offices many settlements 
of inductive interference cases, based 
on estimates prepared by the com- 
pany or modified through the asso- 
ciation office. These claims have 
amounted to well over $70,000 during 
that period. 

Since 1932 practically no applica- 
tions have been filed for increases in 
rates but our efforts have been spent 
in another direction—that of main- 
taining the present schedules of rates 
for our member companies. During 
the trying years of 1932 and 1933 
we were busy attending meetings 
held in our country schools, town 
halls and other semi-public buildings, 
offering our best arguments to mini- 
mize the station losses that were tak- 
ing place. 

To meet this condition, we pre- 
pared and had printed the beoklet, 
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“Weavers of Speech,” of which 173,- 
545 copies were distributed. We also 
prepared a series of 12 newspaper 
ads; 248 weeklies carried these ads. 
We prepared a series of letters to be 
mailed to each former subscriber as 
to the value of telephone service. 
There were 102,558 of these letters 
mailed to former rural subscribers. 

We designed a pole card, yellow in 
color with black lettering—‘“Save a 
Trip—tTelephone.” These were placed 
on poles along rural routes where 
telephones had been removed; 5,458 
of these cards were used by various 
companies. 

We designed a cut for printing on 
envelopes, “Lonesome Indeed Is the 
Farmer’s Wife Without a Telephone.” 
The various companies used 274,850 
of these envelopes during the past 
three years. 

Many other pamphlets and printed 
matter relating to costs of telephone 
service were secured from other asso- 
ciations and furnished our member 
companies throughout those years. 

In addition to these services, there 
is the routine correspondence and 
inquiries on what is the policy to do 
in this case or that case. All letters 
of inquiry are promptly answered, 
replies being based on the informa- 
tion in our files, experiences of the 
past, or secured from proper author- 
ity. 


Work in Public Relations 


The association’s representative 
appears for and on behalf of its mem- 
ber companies when questions or com- 
plaints are filed, or orders issued by 
or for the state highway department 
on matters affecting clearances, per- 
mits, pole removals or construction 
of new pole lines; before the state 
industrial commission on matters of 
hours of employment, minimum wage, 
etc.; before the state tax commission 
on matters of taxation for readjust- 
ment or abatement. 


District Conferences 
of Association 


Under this heading we shall also 
mention that for many years past we 
have held, on an average, nine dis- 
trict conferences at various points 
throughout the state. At these con- 
ferences questions on accounting, 
commercial, traffic, and plant are dis- 
cussed and such other questions as 
may arise. That the attendance at 
these meetings has more than doubled 
in recent years is adequate testimony 
as to their value and appreciation. 

During the present year we have 
furnished each of our member com- 
panies with 17 bulletins and a com- 
plete handbook on plant maintenance 


and construction. Many favorable 
comments have been received upon 
these bulletins and handbooks, which 
were secured from one of our na- 
tional engineering schools. 

A letter on timely topics is mailed 
by the association each month to all 
of its members. The member com- 
panies are also furnished with a di- 
gest of federal and state laws affect- 
ing the industry. 

Under our state constitution, the 
legislature meets in January bi- 
annually, but during recent years 
several special sessions have been 
held. The association at no time has 
had any legislative program; neither 
has it sought any legislative measures 
for or on behalf of its members, 
However, it has scrutinized every bill 
presented; and if such a bill would in 
any way increase the cost of render- 
ing service to the public, the member 
companies are notified as to the title 
and effect of the bill so that they, in 
turn, may contact their representa- 
tives. 

I would not have my listeners be- 
lieve that the work of the Minnesota 
association is all a continuous grind. 
At times it is spasmodic. We might 
be compared to the fire department— 
subject to call in case of fire and, in 
the interim, advising and cautioning 
against fires and advising as to what 
creates a hazard. 

It’s not all work. In many cases 
it’s play, and from time to time there 
enters into this work some amusing 
and humorous incidents. I quote from 
some letters received from members: 


Things generally pretty normal with 
me. Those rotten gophers got one of 
my cables again this spring, even with 
half tile over it. When I laid it, I was 
persuaded not to put the tile under as 
well as over it by wise advisers telling 
me they never worked from below. 
You may tell inquirers that they are 
ambitious and tile placed all the way 
round is the only safe way. I’m going 
to dig up about 500 feet and put it in 
right, where they are most active. I’ve 
bought a lot of dead ones but didn’t 
get all. 


My answer to this letter was as 
follows: 


I note what you say relative to the 
gophers again raising havoc with your 
cables. No doubt, the next salesman 
who comes along will recommend put- 
ting in some steel-taped cable or you 
might do what the Irishman recom- 
mended about the prairie dogs to pre 
vent them from destroying the crops. 
He was advised to pull all their teeth. 
This should be a remedy that would 
prevent future action on their part. 


Another letter tells of some deep 
snow as follows: 


Just a snow story. We thought until 
this noon that we had snow in this 
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country in places that were deep. Our 
toll line to Mazeppa went out the other 
day and the boys had to walk, of course. 
When the toll line was located, the man 
from Mazeppa walked on top of the 
snow bank, put his legs over the wires 


and tested. 
| thought that was a big thing. How- 
ever, a typewriter man came in this 


morning and just got through telling 
me that the snow was so deep at Lake 
City that the men had to dig down to 
find the wires. 


And then when so many farmers 
were ordering their telephones taken 
out, this letter came in: 


I think I have one here that is good. 
One of our regular crabbers ordered 
his telephone out on the first of Sep- 
tember because he said the rate was 
too high. If we would reduce the rate 
to a dollar a month, he would keep the 
telephone. As you know, a telephone 
man usually defers making a takeout 
till he passes the subscriber’s residence. 
I have to admit that I forgot this one 
and while going by there yesterday I 
stopped in and took the instrument 
with me. This was about 3 p. m. 
About 8:30 last night the farmer came 
into the office and asked if I still had 
the telephone. 

“If you have, bring it back in the 
morning, and bring it early,” he said. 
“When the wife came in from the field 
and saw the telephone gone, fur sure 


did fly, and there is no use trying to 
live there with her without a tele- 
phone.” 


So this morning I tossed the saddle 
on the horse, grabbed the telephone 
and a few minutes after 6 we had the 
telephone working again. But I did not 
see Mr. Brown or his wife about the 
house or place. They were either cele- 
brating the return of the instrument or 
still hiding from each other, waiting for 
the flag of peace to fly over the battle- 
field. 


+ 
Company Issues Pamphlet 
on Telephone Personality 


With the hope of encouraging the 
millions of New Yorkers who use the 
telephone every day to develop a “spar- 
kling” telephone personality, the New 
York Telephone Co. has prepared a ten- 
page pamphlet on how to be a good tele- 
Phone speaker. The pamphlet is en- 
titled “The Voice With a Smile,” and 
35,000 copies of it were published for 
distribution. 

The average number of daily tele- 
phone conversations in New York City 
totals 7,959,142, and many of these talks 
are marked by bad, sloven defects of 
speech which are confusing and irritat- 
ing, the telephone company reports. A 
not uncommon fault, for example, is 
the use of “wadjado,” for “what did you 
do.” The pamphlet, its sponsors hope, 
will encourage New Yorkers to exchange 
Sloven speech for distinctive voice 
habits. 

Any one may have a pleasing tele- 
Phone personality if he takes pains to 
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speak easily, accurately and in a pleas- 
ant pitch of voice, the pamphlet points 
out. It warns telephone users to be- 
ware of “lazy lips,” of the danger of 
talking too fast or too slowly, of speak- 
ing too far from the mouthpiece and of 
using a tone of voice that is mechanical 
and without expression. 

The voice that has a “sparkle” in it 
carries a smile and personality with it, 
the pamphlet emphasizes. A mechanical, 
indifferent voice, on the other hand, “is 
just as bad as an expressionless face.” 








To develop perfect articulation, pay 
special attention to words that are eas- 
ily confused over the telephone, the 
pamphlet advises. Numbers are easily 
misunderstood, and the numerals nine 
and five, four and eight and two and 
three are frequently mistaken for each 
other. 

Some helpful exercises are suggested 
at the end of the pamphlet as an aid 
“to make your voice a messenger of 
good-will and to gain a pleasant re- 
sponse.” 








The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


THE VOICE is a major 
factor in cultivating and 
promoting good public 
relations with custom- 
ers. Series No. 275 


ad S CAN WE improve our 


public relations?” is one of 

this week’s queries. First 
of all, by keeping in mind that we 
have just one thing to sell—service. 
A doctor must heal to be a successful 
physician; a lawyer must advise, and 
wisely so; a carpenter must build and 
build well; a farmer must grow 
crops. We, as telephone operators, 
must serve the public, cheerfully, 
pleasantly, swiftly and accurately, 
ever keeping in mind that magical 
word—service. 

Our commodity differs from the 
average because it is intangible. It 
has no fragrant aroma, such as per- 
fume; no sheen as silk, no color as in 
a painting; it is not pleasing to the 
touch as velvet; in fact, it has no ap- 
peal to the eye, to the sense of smell, 
touch or taste. But when it comes 
to the ear, that is quite different! 
There is where we have an opportu- 
nity to make our appeal. 

The ear is particularly sensitive to 
sound coming over the telephone. It 
is very keen and quick to detect our 
attitude. The telephone seems to 
magnify voice and speech imperfec- 
tions just as the voice displays the 
feelings and attitude of the speaker. 
So the voice plays a most important 
part in improving public relations. 

Therefore, we should not only be 
tactful in our choice of words, but 
also in the manner in which they are 
spoken, using a pleasing tone, rising 
inflection, good enunciation, and all 
of the qualities which make a pleéas- 
ing voice personality. 

Occasionally, the writer hears 


someone say, “You will have to do 
this,” or, “You will have to call 
so-and-so.” This is a poor choice of 
words, regardless of the tone in 
which they are spoken, and these 
words may cause immediate resent- 
ment on the part of the customer. 
No one appreciates being told that he 
must do this or that. The words, 
“Will you?” have a greater appeal 
and create a more favorable re- 
action. 

When the occasion demands, rea- 
son with the customer, but never 
argue or say: “Well, that’s the com- 
pany’s rule.” If a customer fails to 
agree with you, and you know you 
are right, why get all fussed up over 
the matter? How you accept an argu- 
ment tells how big you are. 

Never interrupt a customer when 
he is talking. Be a good listener. 
The physician who listens with in- 
dividual interest to the tedious story 
of a patient’s physical ailments has 
a large practice. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. How can we improve public re- 
lations? 

2. Suppose a customer informs an 
operator, “If a certain party at a 
distant point calls, tell him I am 
out of the city for several days.” 
What report shall be given the 
customer ? 

3. Should adjustments in classes of 
service on long distance calls be 
made to the subscriber’s satisfac- 
tion—such as reaching a depart- 
ment, making a call a person-to- 
person— when the subscriber 
was not familiar with the higher 
rate charge on such a call? 

4. Why doesn’t a toll center operator 
keep her party on the line? 

5. When does a report charge ap- 
ply? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are presented on page 25. 








IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


HIS IS about the last lull be- 

fore the burst of seasonal ac- 
tivity that will soon have 
Pennsylvania avenue like a_ three- 
ringed circus, with Congress on one 
end, the White House on the other, 


and the departments (and commis- | 


sions) in between—all busy making 
important news. This lull invariably 
comes after Congress has perfected 
its respective house and committee 
organizations and after all the mem- 
bers have introduced most if not all 
of their pet measures for the session. 

These bills have been falling like 
autumn leaves into the congressional 
hopper, but this week the shower 
slackened. Most of them are “phon- 
ies,” introduced by members with no 
thought or hope that they will ever 
even be called up for attention by 
the chairman of the committees to 
which they have been sent. 

The real purpose of this apparently 
purposeless introduction of fore- 
doomed bills is simply a harmless 
political by-play in which most of the 
members either engage themselves or 
aid their colleagues. 


OR A CONCRETE example, let 

us take the hypothetical Repre- 
sentative Jones from the great Salt 
river country. Annually Representa- 
tive Jones introduces a bill to have 
the army engineers build a ’steen 
million dollar bridge over Big Muddy 
Creek in his district. It has as much 
chance as if he wanted the United 
States to build a bridge over the 
Volga in Russia, but it is solemnly 
read by the clerk and gravely re- 
ferred to some convenient committee 
where it is formally acknowledged 
by the chairman with the promise 
that it will receive “prompt and care- 
ful consideration.” 

And thus it goes into the commit- 
tee’s pigeon-hole. The chairman has 
no idea of calling it up and Repre- 
sentative Jones knows it. But here 
is the pay-off: Representative Jones 
can have a number of copies of the 
bill printed at cost, together with an 
extension of his “remarks” in the 
Congressional Record. These can be 
mailed under frank, free te all his 
constituents. 

The latter are delighted at the 
prospect of getting a free bridge 
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BILLS INTRODUCED in 
Congress classified as 
“phoney” and real. Com- 
ments on President's 
recent messages to Con- 
Telegraph rates 
the FCC. Miscel- 


laneous comments 


gress. 


and 


over Big Muddy Creek. When the 
session closes without action on the 
bill, nobody back home blames Jones. 
He did his best. “Wall Street” or 
“filibusters” or something else may 
be blamed for “blocking” it but 
Jones did his darnedest, didn’t he? 
You bet! Jones is O. K. and the 
home folks will like as not give him 
another chance. 

Party lines do not count much in 
this annual back-stage legislative 
back-scratching. Democratic mem- 
bers will help a Republican member 
to “debate” his phoney bill because, 
after all, what can they lose? 


OU R CORRESPONDENT has 

ventured the foregoing descrip- 
tion of the phoney bill just to demon- 
strate how necessary it is to keep 
cool and not get excited because some 
kind of a bill has been “introduced.” 
It also helps to explain the large 
number of bills which have already 
been introduced in Congress. The 
exact number is not just now at 
hand; anyway it would not matter 
because tomorrow will come and 
more bills will be “introduced.” They 
run into the thousands. 

Phoney bills are not always of the 
local improvement type, such as the 
bill to bridge Big Muddy Creek. If 
that were so, we could simply segre- 
gate the hopeless bills of that type 
and confine our attention to the oth- 
ers. But phoney bills occur in all 
classes of legislation. 

For a home-made definition, let us 
say that a phoney bill, in Washing- 
ton parlance, is any bill introduced 
by a member of Congress without 
hope of favorable action or consider- 
ation but mainly to please or satisfy 


a constituent or group of constitu- 
ents. 


AKE the case of a certain Rep- 

resentative from one of the the- 
atrical districts in New York City. 
Several years ago a delegation of 
tin-pan alley composers called on him 
to complain about little boys selling 
song sheets for five cents each on 
the streets of other cities. 

The congressman was sympathet- 
ically shocked and solemnly intro- 
duced a bill making it a Federal 
criminal offense to violate any United 
States copyright in such a manner, 
etc., etc. It was as unconstitutional 
as a dozen Blue Eagles and the con- 
gressman knew it, but what’s the 
difference? The tin-pan alley dele- 
gation went back to New York tickled 
pink, and the bill was respectably 
asphyxiated in some committee 
pigeonhole. 

It is often even amusing how ex- 
cited some industrial executives be- 
come because they pick up their pa- 
per and read where Representative 
So-and-So has introduced a bill to 
tax such-and-such an industry just 
about out of existence. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred it’s a 
“phoney.” It has no backing, and 
was probably introduced to please 
some local political bug who bears a 
grudge against that particular in- 
dustry. 


OW, THEN, can one tell a 

phoney from a real threat? The 
answer is: You can’t tell until you 
see what happens in committees. If 
a bill is called up for prompt consid- 
eration by a committee chairman, you 
know it probably has unofficial Ad- 
ministration backing. 

In a Congress, such as the 75th, 
where Administration backing means 
everything, that is all you need to 
know—the bill is a threat. When a 
bill keeps stirring in a committee but 
where the chairman keeps dodging 
it, it will bear watching. That means 
the bill has some backing—not Ad- 
ministration backing, but factional 
backing. The author is_ probably 
mustering support. 

Sometimes by joining forces with 
other bill authors who want support 
for their bills, the sponsor can force 
the chairman to give his bill consid- 
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eration. This is more likely to hap- 
pen in the Senate than in the House 
because in the lower House the rules 
committee, for all practical purposes, 
has the power of life and death over 
a bill, even where the committee hav- 
ing regular jurisdiction is favorable. 

Of course, the real test of whether 
a bill is going anywhere or not is 
what the committee does about it. 
Favorable committee action in a Con- 
gress which is so overwhelmingly 
Democratic as the 75th, is a pretty 
fair sign of favorable action on the 
floor. The only difference is the time 
element. Often bills clear committee 
hurdles in both houses, only to be 
caught in a docket jam or a last-min- 
ute conference jam. 


HEN THERE is the “fresh 

air treatment,” which is often 
used on a bill for the purpose of get- 
ting public reaction or for the pur- 
pose of bringing out evidence to sup- 
port a differently drafted bill. The 
“fresh air” refers to the public com- 
mittee hearings which are sometimes 
quite drawn out and at which some- 
what sensational evidence may be ad- 
duced. Take the O’Mahoney bill, for 
example. This bill calls for Federal 
incorporation or Federal licensing of 
interstate business. 

After lingering in a committee 
pigeonhole for two years, Senate 
chieftains decided this year to let the 
bill go to hearing, not so much with 
the idea of passing it, but just to see 
what interested parties think of it 
and have to say about it. It is un- 
derstood that President Roosevelt 
himself has been following the hear- 
ings on the O’Mahoney bill with con- 
siderable interest. This would not be 
the first time, by any means, that the 
President made good use of someone 
else’s brain child for trial balloon 
purposes of his own. 

Speaking of the President brings 
up the little matter of his recent mes- 
sage to Congress on revamping the 
judiciary. Earlier this year, your 
correspondent said that proposals to 
reorganize the government didn’t 
have a chance. Then came a Presi- 
dential message and it became neces- 
sary to back up a bit. 

Later your correspondent ventured 
the prediction that the current agita- 
tion to curb the Federal courts had 
little chance of enactment. Now 
comes a Presidential message that, in 
some respects, goes farther than the 
more radical anti-court legislation 
hitherto proposed. Again, by reason 
of this sudden Presidential maneu- 
vering it becomes necessary for your 
correspondent to back up a bit. 

It begins to look almost as if the 
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NO REGRETS 


Sit up straight, walk with your 
chest out, look every man in the 
eye, and declare yourself as good 
as the best. Humility is not hump- 
shoulderness. 

Face to the front, unceasingly 
and unqualifiedly. Consider that 
the past never. was, excepting in 
the lessons it has brought. No 
man regrets while still he 
marches on.—John D. Wells. 











President were purposely plotting to 
confound your well-meaning corre- 
spondent. It is too early to say defi- 
nitely just how much chance Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has of getting his way 
with the courts. However, this much 
is certain: He will find it the hottest, 
most stubborn issue that he ever han- 
dled. He’ll find desertion in places 
that never failed him before. 

Doubtless he has weighed these 
factors and still thinks he can get 
away with this last big push. Maybe 
he can. We'll have to wait and see. 
(Just the same, your correspondent 
is still from Missouri on this propo- 
sition. ) 


ELEPHONE men would do well 

to keep their eyes on certain 
things that may soon happen in the 
conference room of the telegraph di- 
vision of the FCC, headed by Chair- 
man Irvin Stewart. Dr. Stewart is 
nagging the wire carriers to get to- 
gether and reduce, modernize and 
otherwise overhaul their rate struc- 
tures so as to get back some of the 
business that the telephone compan- 
ies have taken away from them. Two 
weeks ago, Dr. Stewart told a House 
subcommittee that existing telegraph 
rate classifications were 50 years old 
and hinted that they were nearly that 
much behind the times. 

Dr. Stewart, as wire men will ad- 
mit themselves, is a real friend of the 
wire companies. He said he did not 
intend to club them into doing any- 
thing they do not want to do. In- 
stead, he is trying to pester them 
into at least taking a chance with 
some new ideas. He refused to com- 
mit himself before the subcommittee 
as to what new plans were under con- 
sideration. He only said that he 
hoped to have something accom- 
plished by this time next year. 

However, unofficially we have 
heard that Dr. Stewart has been very 
interested in the results of certain 
cheap, flat-rate, wire-letter services 
tried out with some success in Eng- 
land and other European countries 
where the wire service is govern- 


ment-operated. Suppose you could 
send a wire letter anywhere east of 
the Mississippi after 9 p. m. for a 
quarter? That is something to think 
about, Mr. Telephone Man. 


Scraps of Food for Thought 


...A T. & T. Long Lines, accord- 
ing to the testimony of FCC Staff 
Expert Sanford F. Smith, disassoci- 
ated itself from intrastate long dis- 
tance business “evidently” in order to 
evade state commission regulation. 
Yet interstate long distance rates are 
and have been, generally speaking, 
proportionately lower than _ intra- 
state long distance rates. What does 
that make the state commissioners? 

...Electric holding companies, 
whereby far-flung power properties 
are tied together under common con- 
trol, are wicked, according to the 
Brain Trust doctrine. Even power 
pools, whereby otherwise disassoci- 
ated agencies arrange for physical 
cooperation and interconnection, are 
now in bad standing at Washington, 
D. C. This political philosophy, how- 
ever, has not yet reached the tele- 
phone industry, which can still take 
its holding companies or let them 
alone. Two weeks ago in the flood 
area, closely interconnected Bell and 
Independent companies were still 
giving service, while isolated local 
power stations were popping out like 
circus balloons on a hot day. 

... Quotation from statement by 
FCC Telephone Division Chairman 
Paul A. Walker before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations 
Committee: “We have attempted in 
this (A. T. & T.) investigation to 
solve the question of prices. We have 
not gotten that completed, but we 
have gone far enough so we can say 
authoritatively that, generally speak- 
ing, there is no Independent manu- 
facturing business in the telephone 
industry. The telephone equipment 
business is controlled and dominated 
by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and Western Electric Co., 
its subsidiary.” 

...The FCC special telephone in- 
vestigation, by the way, started out 
with money to last for one year. It 
then received enough to bring it up 
to February 1 just past, and last 
week enough money to bring it up to 
next July 1. Now Chairman Walker 
tells a House subcommittee that the 
investigation, after July 1, should be 
developed into “a permanent set-up.” 
Was it the late Senator John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi who said, 
“°Tis easier to peel a leech from a 
moss-backed snapping turtle, than a 
job holder who once fastens on a 
Federal job’’? 
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Bell Interest and Dividend Practices 


TESTIMONY AT HEARING in FCC special investigation of A. T. & T. Co. 
shows unbroken earnings of Bell since 1880. Witness states $500 invested 
in 1878 in Bell stock would have netted nearly $130,000 by 1928. Division 
of earnings of long distance lines between A. T. & T. and subsidiary 
companies. Witness charges Bell diverted funds to pay dividends and 
exacted unfair interest rates. Methods followed over a period of years 
in acquiring stock control of associated Bell telephone companies 


EPRECIATION accruals, division 
D of long distance lines revenues 
between the A. T. & T. Co. and 
its associated companies, and the finan- 
cial history of the A. T. & T. were 
discussed from the profit angle by com- 
mission witnesses at the hearings in 
Washington, D. C., February 4 and 5 in 
the FCC investigation of the Bell. 

The witnesses were Dr. Haldor Mohat, 
Sanford Smith, John H. Bickley, chief 
accountant, and Hugo Reyer, accountant. 
Their examination was conducted by 
FCC Special Counsel Samuel Becker. The 
hearings were recessed until February 
15, following Mr. Reyer’s testimony on 
February 5. 

Mr. Bickley’s testimony laid the 
groundwork for an attack on the Bell’s 
present system of dealing with the de- 
preciation factor in calculating valua- 
tions for rate-making purposes. Mr. 
Smith’s testimony dealt with the di- 
vision of long distance lines revenues 
between the A. T. & T. and its oper- 
ating subsidiaries. Mr. Reyer told of 
A. T. & T. methods of obtaining stock 
control of associated companies. 


Substantial and Continuous 
Earnings Shown by Bell 


Dr. Mohat took up the financial his- 
tory of the A. T. & T. and its prede- 
cessor, the American Bell Telephone Co., 
which, he said, “has been characterized 
by ... phenomenal profits.” He added 
that “substantial and continuous earn- 
ings have been shown by the financial 
statements of American Bell and the 
American company for every year since 
1880.” 

The witness dipped into corporation 
records to show that $500 invested in 
the Bell System in 1878 would have 
netted the investor a total of $129,895 
by the end of 1928. 

The records also show, he said, that 
$100 invested in the Bell System in 1878 
would have produced in cash dividends, 
stock dividends and salable rights to sub- 
scribe to additional shares, by the end 
of 1935, a total sum equivalent to a re- 
turn of $391 annually on the $100 or- 
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iginal investment in the intervening 
57 years. 

Dr. Mohat said A. T. & T. records 
stow that from 1900 to 1935 the com- 
pany earned an average of $9.86 net per 
share of stock outstanding, from 1900 to 
1929 an average of $11.44, and from 1920 
to 1929 an average of $12.38. 

Furthermore, he said, if the parent 
company’s equity in this undistributed 
net income of its associated Bell com- 
panies is taken into account, the average 
earnings available per share of common 
stock were “$10.74 for the 1900-35 period, 
$13.18 for the 1900-29 period, and $14.06 
for the 1920-29 period.” 

Dividends Paid 

by A. T. & T. Since 1900 

Dividends paid out from January 1, 
1800, to December 31, 1935, by the A. T. 
& T. totaled $2,106,909,516, Dr. Mohat 
said, adding: ‘Likewise, in addition to 
the large dividend payments, the parent 
Bell companies have made other impor- 
tant distributions not shown on their 
income statements to stockholders. 

“For example, the estimated value of 
the rights to subscribe to new circular 
offerings of stock at par, when the mar- 
ket price of the stock was much above 
par, amounted to $600,000,000 from 1900 
to 1930, inclusive, when valued at the 
average market 
rights. 

“In 1928 and 1930 the cash value of 
these rights was equivalent to about 133 
and 212 per cent, respectively, of the 
dividends paid by American company 
during these two years. For the period 
1900 to 1930, inclusive, the value of 
stock-subscription rights was equivalent 
to approximately 47 per cent of the total 
dividends paid by the company during 
this period. 


quotations for such 


Dividend Payments and Increase 

of A. T. &T. Surplus 
Dr. Mohat also testified that the com- 
pany’s records showed that its net in- 
come so exceeded its “large dividend pay- 
ments and the special distributions of 
income to stockholders” that its surplus 
increased from $17,768,000 at the begin- 


ning of 1900 to $390,158,370 at the end 
of 1931. 

If the A. T. & T.’s equity in the sur- 
pius of associated Bell companies and 
the Western Electric Co. were added in, 
he said, the total surplus available to 
A. T. & T. at the end of 1931 would have 
amounted to $616,666,000. 

He added that the A. T. & T., by the 
end of 1935, had built up a surplus large 
enough to enable it to pay a $9 dividend 
annually for seven years and still have 
$43,800,000 left in its surplus account, if 
during those seven years its earnings 
remained at the 1932-34 depression level. 

On the same basis, it could pay annual 
dividends of $8 for 14 years, he said, and 
still have $36,800,000 left in its surplus 
account at the end of 1948. 

Division of Toll Revenues 

Between Bell Companies 

Mr. Smith, in his testimony, directed 
attention to what he described as inex- 
plicable situations existing with respect 
to long distance telephone service within 
the Bell System. He called attention to 
arrangements under which toll service 
over lines of an A. T. & T. subsidiary 
company is credited to the A. T. & T. 
long lines department, while toll ser- 
vice over other lines of the subsidiary 
is credited to the subsidiary. The dis- 
tances and type of service were identical. 

The inference of his testimony was 
that the parent company reserves for it- 
self the most profitable toll service terri- 
teries, leaving the others to its subsidi- 
ary operating companies. The parent 
company’s long lines department han- 
dles about 10 per cent of the Bell System 
business; the A. T. & T.’s operating sub- 
sidiaries handle the rest. 


Claims A. T. & T. Charged 

Subsidiaries High Interest Rate 

Evidence was introduced showing the 
operating subsidiaries have made an av- 
erage profit of 6 to 7 per cent annually 
on their investment, whereas the hold- 
ing company’s long lines department, up 
to 1930, made profits ranging from 10 to 
20 per cent on its investment. 

Previous hearings had established that 
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HE design of the Monophone envisions an entirely new conception of service to 

telephone users. It includes convenience of operation—paced to today’s demand for 
instant action with complete comfort. . . . It embraces perfect voice reproduction—clear 
and crisp regardless of distance . . . It requires all parts to be highly efficient—yet con- 
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the subsidiary companies, when in need 
of additional capital, have to borrow it 
from the A. T. & T. Co. Mr. Bickley 
sought to show in a voluminous report 
that, although the A. T. & T. contends 
before regulatory commissions and other 
public bodies that it has charged its sub- 
sidiaries an average of only 5.88 per cent 
interest on such loans, it actually has 
been charging them 7.3 per cent. 

He arrived at his conclusion by point- 
ing out that the A. T. & T. in the license 
contract it imposes on the subsidiary 
operating companies charges them a fee 
for financial service—-that is, for main- 
taining a banking service for its subsidi- 
aries. When this fee is added to the in- 
terest rate the A. T. & T. has charged on 
loans to its subsidiaries, the actual cost 
of this capital to those subsidiaries 
jumps to 7.3 per cent, he said. 

The A. T. & T. entered a justification 
ot its interest charges in which it said 
that it has had to pay 6.6 per cent in- 
terest on the money it obtains through 
siock and bond issues to 
and its subsidiaries. 

It contended that its practice of pay- 
ing a dividend of $9 a year on its com- 


finance itself 


mon stock forced it to pay a relatively 
higher interest rate for working capital. 

In probing into the sources of A. T. & 
T. capital, Mr. Bickley laid the ground- 
work for an attack on its handling of de- 
preciation reserves. He sought to show 
from company records that the A. T. & 
T has financed itself to an unparalleled 
degree out of funds it has set aside for 
depreciation. 


Handling of Bell Depreciation 
Reserves Criticized 
He quoted 
that from 
spent 


company records to show 
1913 to the end of 1935 it had 
$5,371,000,000 on additions to 
plant, and that $2,599,000,000, or nearly 
half the sum thus spent, came from de- 
preciation accruals. 

He quoted the same records to show 
that its new plant requirements during 
the 1932-35 depression years totaled 
$533,000,000 and that its depreciation ac- 
cruals for the period, $698,000,000, were 
sufficient to meet all its new plant financ- 
ing needs and leave a balance of $165,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Bickley also pointed out that in 
the four-year period from 1931 through 
1935 dividends paid by the A. T. & T. ex- 
ceeded its earnings by $188,000,000. His 
point was that its depreciation accruals 
for the period were sufficient not only to 
finance required additions to plant, but 
also were nearly sufficient to pay its divi- 
dend deficiency. 

His testimony was aimed at showing 
that a company with such large deprecia- 
tion accruals should not need to pay a 
high interest rate for capital, but should 
be in position to obtain money cheaply 
just as any concern that wants to build 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 16, 
17, and 18. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 23 and 24. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, April 13. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 


sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
April 13, 14 and 15. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler - Wallick 


Hotel, Columbus, April 21 and 22. 
Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 
The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 











an addition to its plant and is able to 
finance half the cost out of funds al- 
ready in its treasury. 

His testimony also decried the prac- 
tice under which telephone properties 
are valued for rate-making purposes at 
cost less 10 per cent for depreciation. 
Under the approach taken by Mr. Bick- 
ley the deduction should be 30 per cent. 
He showed that the A. T. & T. already 
has got back from telephone users a sum 
equal to 30 per cent of its investment in 
plant and has salted it away in depre- 
ciation reserves. 

A statement by the company, attached 
to Mr. Bickley’s report, said that it “‘con- 
tains many wholly misleading state- 
ments and false conclusions, based in 
part upon fallacies or errors of fact con- 
cealed in a mass of tabulated figures and 
lcose discussion and in part upon the 
opinions of the author.” 

The company said it was able to pay 
dividends in excess of earnings during 
the depression partly through its cur- 
rent cash receipts, including dividends 
and revenues from long distance lines 
and other items, and partly through re- 
payments on funds previously advanced 
to associated companies. 

Minority Stockholders 

of Subsidiaries Forced Out 

On February 5 Hugo Reyer, account- 
ant for the FCC, contended that the A. T. 
& T. Co. acquired control of associated 
companies by forcing out minority stock- 





holders. He testified that one procedure 
was for associated companies to with- 
hold dividend payments even after re. 
ceiving large advances from the parent 
company. 

Asked by Special Counsel Samuel 
Becker to present an example of what 
he had described as the elimination of 
minority stockholders, 
said: 

“On December 31, 1903, the outstand- 
ing stock of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was slightly over $3,500,000, of 
which American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. owned about 55 per cent, and the 
latter’s advances to that company 
amounted to only $200,000. 

By the end of 1909 the outstanding 
siock had increased only about $100,000 
to approximately $3,600,000, of which 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
owned about 53% per cent, but the lat- 
ter’s advances to the Southwestern com- 
pany had increased to $14,700,000, or 
than four times the outstanding 


the accountant 


American 


more 
stock. 
In 1900 the 


of 7 


company paid dividends 
in 1902 to 1905 it paid 6 
per cent annually, and 4% per cent in 
1906, when all dividend payments were 
suspended. 

“In 1910,” Mr. Reyer’ continued, 
“American Telephone & Telegraph of- 
fered to convert $10,000,000 of the ad- 
vances into an equal amount of stock, 
which was approved by the stockholders, 
and the former’s percentage of control 
increased from 


per cent; 


53% per cent to over 87 


per cent. 
“American Telephone & Telegraph 
then offered to purchase the minority 


holdings at $60 a exchange 
therefor its own stock, valued at $140 a 
share. Most of the minority stockholders 
accepted this offer and the shares held 
by the remaining stockholders were pur- 
chased for cash at various prices by the 
end of 1916. 

Having acquired all of the outstanding 
common stock of the Southwestern by 
the end of 1916, the payment of divi- 
dends was resumed in 1917 at 5 per cent. 


share by 


For 1920 the annual rate was increased 
to 6 per cent, and in 1921 to 8 per cent 
annually, which was maintained to the 
end of 1935.” 

Mr. Reyer submitted 52 exhibits, cov- 
ering thousands of pages, which was of- 
fered in evidence. 

vVyv 
Ice and Sleet Storms 


Damage Telephone Lines 
The early January ice and _ sleet 
storms in west central Illinois caused 
estimated damage of $225,000 to tele- 
phone plant of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The same storm, in the terri- 
tory of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., caused estimated damage of $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000 to its telephone lines. 
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Make an investment now in safety. Prepare your overhead to with- 
stand storm and stress with this high strength, rugged drop wire, the 
strongest on the market. Each Monotype Copperweld wire has a 
breaking strength of over 200 pounds, and its high elastic limit prevents 
stretching of the conductors, thereby increasing the life of the insulation. 








Drop wire purchased at a low initial cost is not necessarily econom- 
ical. It may be short lived, thus making it very expensive in the long run. 


For maximum economy, safety and years of service, specify Monotype 
Copperweld drop wire. 





In spite of its extra quality and extra 










strength, you pay no premium for 
Monotype Copperweld drop wire. 
Its cost is comparable to that of or- 
dinary drop wire. 
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Here and There in the Field 


Automobile Crashes 
Telephone Pole 


A serious automobile accident in the 
streets of Lincoln, Neb., recently shows 
what can happen to a number 4 pole 
when a high-powered car hits it. A 
photograph, snapped by the staff photog- 





Telephone Pole Snapped In Two When 

Automobile Hit It in Lincoln, Neb. The 

Upper Part of Pole was Suspended in Mid- 
Air by the Open Wire and Cable. 


rapher of the Lincoln Telephone News, 
employe publication of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. immediately 
following the crash, shows the pole sus- 
pended in the air from the open wires. 
The bottom part of the pole (about 
10 feet) was cut off cleanly and carried 
several yards away, while the car went on 
to hit a cement culvert post. One fa- 
tality resulted. The upper part of the 
pole with the crossarms is being held 
erect by the open wires and cable. 
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The Great Flood 
in Ohio Valley 


At the time material was prepared for 
the story, “The Great Flood in Ohio Val- 
ley,’ published in the February 6 issue 
of TELEPHONY, it was difficult to get an 
accurate estimate of the damage to tele- 
phone and property wrought by the flood 
waters. In the rush, some facts were 
incorrectly reported. 

It was stated in last week’s story that 
the subsidiary companies of the Associ- 


ated Public Utilities Corp., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, would probably incur a loss 
of several thousand telephone instru- 
ments from flood waters. This state- 
ment should have referred to several 
thousand telephones being temporarily 
out of service, for the actual loss of in- 
struments belonging to these companies 
will not exceed several hundred. 

The companies’ properties were not 
seriously damaged at any point although 
service was temporarily disrupted in the 
areas inundated. Rapid progress is be- 
ing made in restoring service. 


vv 
Plan to Study 


Iowa Telephone Rates 
Articles of incorporation for the Tele- 
phone Rate Reduction Corp. have been 
filed in the Polk county recorder’s office, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The object of the corporation, officers 
said, is to determine the fairness of tele- 
phone rates in Iowa cities of 25,000 or 
more, whether telephone companies are 
observing the terms of their franchises 
and paying a fair and reasonable tax on 
their business and property. 

The officers named in the articles of 
incorporation are: W. T. Shaver, presi- 
dent; F. J. Hervey, vice-president; Sam 
Miller, H. W. Nichols and A. H. Schus- 
trum, associates. All live in Des Moines. 

vv 
Florida Company Cuts Over 

New Haines City Exchange 

The accompanying illustration is a 
view of the newest exchange building of 
the Peninsular Telephone Co., cut into 
service at Haines City, Fla., November 
30. A total of 450 subscribers is served 
by this automatic exchange. The De- 
cember issue of “The Sun Dial,” house 
organ of the Peninsular company, re- 
ports that this exchange has grown 
steadily since it was purchased from the 
Highland Telephone Co. in March, 1921. 

From an exchange with 82 telephones 
in service at that time it grew to 124 
stations by the close of 1922. Three 
years later the number had increased 


This Attractive Building Now Houses 


the Automatic Equipment Which 
Serves the 450 Subscribers of the 
Haines City Exchange of the Peninsu- 


lar Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 


to 336. After a decline during the 
period, 1929 to 1933, the losses were 
finally checked and the upward march 
recommended. By the end of 1933, the 
total reached the 400-mark. During the 
past three years there was a further 
gain of 12 per cent, bringing the total 
up to 450, as previously mentioned. 


7 
Magnetic Storm Laid 
to Unusual Sunspots 

Scientists in Washington, D. C., said 
on February 8 that the current outbreak 
of sunspots, blamed by some theoreti- 
cians for the extraordinary weather this 
winter and magnetic storms which have 
crippled communication, probably would. 
grow for two or three years. Whirling 
storms of gases on the face of the sun 
heave been observed in marked degree 
since November. 

Astronomers at the Naval Observatory 
exhibited a series of photographs which 
show the most unusual sunspot activity 
recorded in several years. Linked closely 
with this sunspot activity have come two 
magnetic storms measured by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The first of these lasted from Janu- 
ary 2 and is still (February 8) going on. 
ary 2 and is still going on (February 8). 
Officials said the average storm lasted 
only two or three days and the present 
one was “quite unusual.” 

Sunspot activity and the magnetic 
storms they cause have an important 
bearing on everyday life, said Dr. A. G. 
McNish of the Carnegie Institution’s de- 
partment of terrestrial magnetism. Ra- 
dio and wire transmission are affected 
by the electrical state of the atmosphere; 
and when magnetic storms occur, the 
difficulties of both wire and wireless 
communication are increased tremen- 
dously and international broadcasts are 
almost impossible. 

Vv 
Bell Laboratories Given 
Science Prize 

Having explored virtually all of the 
two-dimensional surface of the earth, 
and nearing the limit of our three-di- 
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THE TYPE 2105 DISCHARGE BLOCK -gives 
you these five definite advantages! 


Thousands of dollars’ worth of telephone equi 
ment depends for its protection upon the al, 
but highly important, discharge block! The best 
built substation arrester or protected cable ter- 
minal is utterly useless if its discharge blocks are 
improperly designed or poorly constructed. 


Realizing this, Automatic-Sands designers have 
developed the most advanced, most dependable 
self-cleaning, air-gap discharge block on the mar- 
ket today—the “Type 2105.” Study its advan- 
tages as summarized below: 


1. Safe operating life far exceeds other types of 
blocks. (With metal to carbon type, metal 
soon burns away, enlarging gap beyond a safe 
limit and shortening its useful life appre- 
ciably. ) 


. Air gap is held to unusually close tolerances— 
maximum of .00025 inch either way from 
normal. (Larger tolerances greatly impair 


and sometimes completely prevent correct 
operation. ) 


Under severe conditions, this block grounds 
the line automatically—then resets itself after 
these conditions have passed. This gives 
maximum protection with minimum mainte- 
nance expense. 


Will operate on current of 0.5 ampere, and 
even faster than a central office protector 
heat coil. 


It has no dielectrics, which are troublesome to 
handle and apt to fill up with dust and mois- 
ture, causing grounds and fires. 


This superior discharge block means that you get 
more dependable, longer-lasting protection when 
you buy Automatic-Sands protective equipment. 
This block also can be used to great advantage for 
replacement purposes. Send for prices and fur- 
ther information. 
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mensional explorations beneath its sur- 
face, civilization’s future hope rests on 
the “fourth dimension,” a distinguished 
gathering of scientists in New York was 
told February 4 by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
president of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

Dr. Jewett spoke in behalf of the 4,500 
employes of the organization, accepting 
the award to the Laboratories of the 1937 
gold medal of the American Institute of 


ples by transmitting human thought in- 
stantly throughout the world.” 

“Through discoveries in fundamental 
and applied science,” Dr. Jewett ex- 
plained, “we are most opportunely be- 
coming conscious of the vast domains of 
physics, chemistry and biology. These, 
strictly speaking, are neither on the sur- 
face of the earth nor within it. In a 
purely figurative way, they are what I 
refer to as a fourth dimension. 


the City of New York “for researches in 
electrical science applied to communica- the future, both as individuals who 
tion which have promoted understand- 


, Security and commerce among peo- 


“Here, as I see it, is our hope for 


must by the creative or productive work 
of our hands and heads earn our living, 














PINS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


‘¢¢ EE A PIN and pick it up, all day you’ll have good luck. See 
S a pin and let it lay, bad luck you’ll have all day.” 

It is amusing how many people still follow the advice and 
warning in that old saying. Is it because they do not want to pass 
up any chance for good luck, is it to avoid the risk of bad luck, or is 
it because of habit only? Only pin collectors can answer this three- 
pointed question—and perhaps they can’t. 

A story is told of a young singer who was confident that his 
future as an opera singer would be assured if he could only gain an 
audience with a certain great man in his profession. One day he 
walked into the reception room of the famous man’s office—hoping 
against hope that he would be permitted an interview—when, lo! 
he noticed a pin, pointed toward him gleaming in a streak of sunlight 
on the floor at his feet. He stooped, picked it up and as he stood 
again, his eyes met those of the great man standing in the doorway 
of his private office. 

Instead of turning coldly from the young singer, the big man 
stood there smiling. He remembered how he used to pick up pins 
when he was young and unknown, even as the young singer standing 
there with his music portfolio under his arm. Even after fame came, 
he could scarcely restrain himself when he saw a pin at his feet, 
pointing toward him. When he was alone he often found himself 
picking up pins. Because of the things he remembered about him- 
self, he whimsically decided to give the young singer an audience. 
Today, the young man is an opera star. 

A pin may really be an omen of good luck for some folks but 
it is also a very necessary and useful article. There is something 
very neat and attractive looking about a new paper of pins, all placed 
in perfect order, row after row. 

The point of a pin is to puncture fabrics or papers in advance 
so that its shiny body may follow through easily without snagging 
or tearing the object being pinned. The head is to stop the pin- 
body when the job is completed. If the point of the pin is dull 
it will make a forced puncture, perhaps tearing or snagging the 
material being fastened together. Sometimes it is too dull to go 
through at all, but if it does, the puncture is often too large for the 
body of the pin to hold material satisfactorily together. Sometimes 
even the head slips on through with the body. If the body of the 
pin is bent, the job of pinning is not neat even though the point and 
head are all right. 

A pin must be just right in order to do a job as it should 
be done. However, it uses its head last. But then, many of us use 
our heads last, too. Folks who exclaim, “Oh, I’m sorry. I forgot,” 
use their head last and then only to acknowledge error in perform- 
ance of their work. 


MORAL: Whatever you do, don’t wait for pin luck. 














and collectively as a nation with a stij 
increasing population and an ambition 
to achieve an ever higher standard of 
living.” 

The annual fellowship of the institute 
was presented to Watson Davis, manag. 
ing editor of Science Service, pioneer jp 
the field of disseminating news of sciep. 
tific progress for the lay press. The 
award was “for interpreting to the peo. 
ple of the nation the rapid progress of 
science upon which modern civilization 
depends, and for the organized dissem. 
ination of research findings as news.” 

The presentations were made by Rob- 
ert T. Pollock, president of the institute, 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
cited the achievements of the Bell labora. 
tories. G. B. Parker, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, de 
scribed the contributions of Mr. Davis 
in the field of science reporting. 

The presentations were followed by a 
demonstration of the telephone transmis- 
sion of speech and music by Dr. J. 0. 
Perrine, assistant editor of the Bell Sys- 
tem Technical Journal, with the coopera- 
tion of the long lines department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Steps in the perfection of equipment 
needed for faithful transmission of 
speech and music over great distances 
were demonstrated by the use of four 
telephone circuits by Dr. Perrine. 

Two of these, one a modern long dis- 
tance line and the other a modern high- 
quality circuit used in hook-ups for ra- 
dio broadcasting, extended 2,000 miles 
from the New York banquet hall to Dan- 
ville, Ill., and back to a special loud- 
speaker on the platform. Two others 
were synthetic circuits, created to give 
the effect of the best lines available for 
transcontinental telephony in 1915 and 
in 1920, now no longer in use. 

Music and speech were sent directly 
through the loudspeaker and _ then 
through each of these circuits in tur 
for comparison. Differences in the cir- 
cuits were shown by transmitting sounds 
of definite pitch, as well as voice and mu: 
sic, over the several lines. 


vv Maem 
Book, “Federal Justice, 
Discusses Telephones 


Among the books published last month 
written by prominent persons is that 
entitled Federal Justice. It is written by 
Attorney General Homer Cummings and 
Carl McFarland, special assistant to the 
Attorney General. The files and records 
of the Attorney General and Department 
of Justice yielded much material for this 
intimate story of American law and 
life. It includes the struggles betwee 
the courts and the Presidents and the 
history of great public lawsuits, some 
of them extending over a period as long 
as three decades. 
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One chapter, the 15th, is of special | 
interest to telephone men as it tells of | 
the efforts made by the government to | 
have the original Bell patents declared 
invalid and of the fight between the 
Independents and the Bell during which | 
the Bell endeavored to secure a mo- | 
nopoly of the telephone. | 

This chapter reviews briefly the events 
leading up to the invention of the tele- 


commercial exploitation by the Ameri- 
ean Bell Telephone Co., predecessor of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph | 
Co., and early competition with the | 
Western Union Telegraph Co., the out-of- 
court settlement of patent litigation be- 
tween those companies and the elimina- 
tion of competition between them. 


phone by Alexander Graham Bell, its | 
| 


Hitherto undisclosed facts are given | 
concerning the 30-year suit to annul the | 
Bell patents, instituted by the Depart- | 


ment of Justice during the first admin- 
istration of President Cleveland, in 
which the U. S. Supreme Court, in 1888, 


ruled that the Attorney General had the | 
right to sue to cancel a patent obtained 


by fraud, accident or mistake. Although 


the basic suit was prosecuted intermit- | 


tently over a period of approximately 
30 years, a decision was never rendered 
and on January 1, 1906, it was dismissed 
without prejudice and without costs. 


The 12,000 pages of testimony in the | 
court files in Boston were turned over 


to the Bell company in 1915 by the 
court clerk upon authorization by Solici- 
tor General Davis. 

Taking up the battle between the In- 
dependents and the Bell, it is pointed 
out that in the rural areas thousands of 
Independents pioneered and as they be- 
came established the Bell company 
turned its attention to them. 

‘In 1909,” continue the authors, “an 
agent of the Department of Justice de- 
scribed the company’s method (A. T. & 
T. Co.) as checking on the business and 
earning capacity of each Independent 
exchange, securing a few toll stations in 
a local city or town, taking a part in the 
local elections, obtaining a franchise for 
a complete new telephone service from 
the local aldermen or council, and then 
entering into competition with the local 
exchange or purchasing it. 

“Yet there were over 12,000 non-Bell 


companies in 1908, operating over 4,000,- | 


000 telephones, as compared with some 


{ 


3,500,000 Bell telephones. In 1913 there | 


were said to be 20,000 Independent com- 


panies, with an investment approximat- | 


ing that of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


The Independents were providing com- 


petition in long distance service by con- 
necting their lines. This form of com- 
petition the Bell interests met by buy- 
ing here and there Independent com- 
panies which constituted necessary 
links in the chain and cutting off con- 
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Any Type of Mag- 
neto Telephone 
can be provided 
| through Suttle 
| Remanufacturing 
Service. 
































Cash In On Your 
Used Magneto Parts 


Have Them Made 
Into Fine Telephones 


Like This by Using 


Suttle 
Remanufacturing 


Service 


Providing 


All the Latest Features, 

Finest Quality Workman- 

ship, plus 100°/, Guaran- 
tee on Performance. 


Are You Skeptical About It? 


Perhaps you are a little skeptical about the true 
economy of having your old parts made over into 
new telephones. It may seem to you that it can't 
be done with satisfactory results. 


Here's Your Answer 


It can't be done in an ordinary "repair shop", with 
any degree of certainty. The Suttle factory, how- 
ever, is something different. With its facilities for 
handling a thousand telephones a month, each step 
in remanufacturing your parts is the same as manu- 
facturing brand new parts. 

As a result, telephones remanufactured for you by 
Suttle methods are as fine and dependable instru- 
ments as you can buy anywhere. 


If You Have Surplus Parts, Use It! 


The unusual economies of this service demand 
your consideration. You should see and use one of 
these telephones to realize how it measures up to the 
highest standards, down to the minutest details. 

Check up on the details of this service and cash in 
on your old magneto parts with it. 


See Any Suttle Salesman Catalog Or 
Write For Full Details. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICES—LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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nection with Independents on either 
side. To prevent this and other merg- 
ers with the Bell company, the Independ- 
ents organized state associations and a 
national association by which lawsuits 
defeated some mergers as in violation 
of state laws. Their efforts, however, 
were effective only within a narrow 
range. 

Finally the A. T. & T. Co., through its 
president, announced a policy of amal- 
gamating telephone companies... .” 

Subsequently, petitions poured into 
the Department of Justice to take ac- 
tion against the Bell company under 
the anti-trust laws, and it was finally 
stirred to action. In this connection 
the Department, in 1913, sent one of its 
agents to interview John H. Wright, of 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Mr. Wright told of his entrance into 
the telephone business under conditions 
of necessity. In 1898 he was publishing 
half a dozen country newspapers from 
a small town in Pennsylvania. The Bell 
company having refused to extend its 
lines to those villages, Mr. Wright said 
he was compelled to build the lines 
himself. Soon his neighbors and friends 
asked him for connection and within 
three years he found his telephone busi- 
ness had outgrown his newspaper busi- 
ness. 

He thereupon gave up his first busi- 
ness and devoted his entire time to fur- 
nishing telephone service to the public 
and, at the time of the inquiry, was in- 
terested in 12 exchanges in New York 
and Pennsylvania, operating 8,000 sta- 
tions and a comprehensive system of toll 
lines, representing an investment of 
nearly a million dollars. 

Mr. Wright told the Department of 
Justice representative that, in his esti- 
mation, 20,000 other Independent tele 
phone companies in the United States 
had started under similar conditions of 
necessity. 

The outcome of this anti-trust litiga- 
tion and agitation was the so-called 
“Kingsbury commitment” of December 
19, 1918, (TeELEPHONY of December 29, 
1913). This was a letter addressed to 
the Attorney-General, in which N. C. 
Kingsbury, vice-president of the A. T. & 
T Co., announced that the company had 
agreed to dispose of its stock in the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; not to 
make any further acquisitions of com- 
peting telephone systems and to connect 
its long distance wires with the local 
exchanges of Independent companies. 

“In short, except for the long distance 
provision,” state the authors, “it accept- 
ed the status quo as the situation under 
which it would operate in the future, 
and the government tacitly agreed not to 
make past conduct a basis for litiga- 
tion.” 

Subsequently, Congress, in 1921, per- 
mitted mergers of telephone properties 
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upon the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In July, 1934, the 
Federal Communications Commission su- 
perseded the Federal Communications 
Commission as the Federal regulatory 
body for telephone companies in regard 
to interstate business. 

“The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. came to be the largest commercial 
corporation in the United States,” con- 
cludes this chapter of Federal Justice 
entitled “What Hath God Wrought.” As 
previously stated, those telephone men 
interested in the early history of the 
telephone and the struggles in its devel- 
opment, will find much of interest in the 
chapter mentioned. 


vv 
Telephone Did Its Part; No 
Fire-Fighting Equipment 

A fine, modern farm residence in Ne- 
vada was recently destroyed by fire 
not because of the absence of a tele- 
phone with which to summon help but 
because of.the unavailability of up-to- 
date fire fighting equipment. The tele- 
phone did its part, summoning a number 
of neighbors from the surrounding coun- 
tryside but because as the newspaper ac- 
counts tell the story: “The flames had 
progressed too far to save the home with 
inadequate fire-fighting equipment. Little 
else than clothing was recovered from 
the building.” 

It was the H. F. Buerer home in the 
larmon district, east of Fallon, Nev., 
that was destroyed by this fire, believed 
te have been caused by an overheated 
fireplace or defecting wiring. 

D. H. Townsend, manager of the 
Churchill County Telephone & Tele- 
graph System, Fallon, Nev., in sending 
in a newspaper account of this conflag- 
ration directs attention to the newspa- 
per statement that “the fire had not 
reached the telephone.” He makes fur- 
ther comment that many a rural tele- 
phone is installed close to the kitchen 
stove or range or close to the heating 
stove or fireplace in the living room; 
in other words, right at the place where 
fires usually start, thus making it diffi- 
cult to reach in an emergency. The 
3uerer telephone was not so placed. 


vv 
January Station Gain 
of Bell System 


The Bell System, which ended 1936 
within one million stations of the great- 
est number of telephones ever in opera- 
tion on its lines, made a further recov- 
ery in January. New stations added dur- 
ing the month ran about 70 per cent 
ahead of the gain in the like months of 
last year and showed an increase of 
95,600. The report for the Bell System 
for 1936 and earlier years, on a differ- 
ent basis, showed gains of 57,000 in Janu- 
ary last year, 30,100 in the like month of 
1935 and 22,500 in January, 1934. 





These reports are not directly com. 
parable with the report for January this 
year, however, because beginning with 
1937, figures for Southern New England 
Telephone Co. and the Cincinnati & Sub. 
urban Bell Telephone Co. are not ip. 
cluded as American Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. does not own a controlling in. 
terest in them, The reports for this 
year, however, include figures for the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co., the United 
Telephone Co. of Kansas and Christian- 
Todd Telephone Co. in Kentucky. 

Figures are not available to show to 
what extent the new figures, which are 
added, offset those which are no longer 
included. Thus for December last year 
the Bell System showed a gain of 93,000 
stations, which is a smaller gain than 
the January increase reported on the 
new basis, and it cannot be determined 
what the difference would have been and 
in which direction, on a comparable 
basis. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. as of January 31, 1937, oper- 
ated 166,153 stations, a loss of 915 dur- 
ing the month, but a gain of 8,815 over 
January 31, 1936. The drop was due to 
removals, many of them temporary, be- 
cause of the flood. The company stated 
that the report for February will prob- 
ably show most stations lost, because of 
the flood, again in service. 


vv 
Second Largest Telephone 


Power Plant in Detroit 

In the city of Detroit, Mich., is lo- 
cated the second largest power plant 
in the Bell Telephone System, capable 
of supplying a combined power output 
of 500,000 watts, equivalent to the cur- 
rent consumed in an average town of 
1,000 homes. Located in the headquarters’ 
building of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., the power plant—or “heart” of the 
telephone system, as it is frequently 
called—consists of ringing machines, 
motor-generator sets, tone machines, 
voltage regulators, rectifiers, synchron- 
ous motors, batteries and other pieces 
of electrical apparatus. 

The storage batteries in the Detroit 
telephone power plant (dial system op 
eration) vary in size from a battery 
smaller than is commonly used in auto 
mobiles to batteries which are a thou 
sand times larger. The largest batteries 
are of the open type and have a tremen- 
deus reserve capacity. The cells are 
approximately six feet high by seven 
feet long and two feet wide, and each 
weighs 1,000 pounds and contains 1,700 
pounds of acid. 

The motors used to drive the motor 
generator sets range in size from one 
to 75 horsepower. Synchronous mo 
tors are used to drive the 1,000-ampere 
charging machines. 
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Personal Items 


About Telephone Men 


GEORGE B. QUATMAN of Lima, Ohio, 
president of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., who engaged in flood relief 
work in Cincinnati, is recovering in a 
hospital in that city from burns sus- 
tained while on that mission. The tele- 
phone official, his son, Frank, and an em- 
ploye, Cliff Lewis took Mr. Quatman’s 
lj-passenger motorboat to Cincinnati 
and used it in relief work. Mr. Quat- 
man was burned about the face and 
hands when backfire of the motor ig- 
nited gasoline as the tank was being 
filled 


v 

ARTHUR |. WISSMAN, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been appointed auditor 
for the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
n eastern Missouri and Arkansas, suc- 
ceeding the late E. S. Schoenau. Mr. 
Wissman has served the company as au- 
ditor in Oklahoma for the past six years. 


v 

JOHN H. JOHNSON, owner and man- 
ger of the Herman (Neb.) Telephone 
Co., has just rounded out his 30th year 
und reports that he is “still going 
ong.” After 10 years’ experience in 
farming, Mr. Johnson purchased the Her- 
man exchange, assuming charge Janu- 
1, 1907. Since that time he has not 


OBITUARY 


MRS. A. E. WILCOX, Bricelyn, Minn., 
wife of A. E. Wilcox who is owner of 
the Bricelyn Mutual Telephone Co., died 
January 28 at the age of 69. She is sur- 
husband, Albert; one 
laughter, Gladys (Mrs. Herman John- 
sen), of Bricelyn; one son, Hugh, of 
Minneapolis, and three grandsons. 

Sympathy is extended to Mr. Wilcox 

his many friends in the telephone 
field in the loss of his wife. 

LOUIS W. LAYTON, assistant traf- 
fic manager of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., died at his home 
in Wellesley, Mass., on February 1 at 
the age of 55. 

Mr. Layton was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1903; served as 
right of way agent of the American 
Company at Washington, D. C., and was 
connected with the traffic departments 
of the Bell companies at Columbus, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago and 
Cleveland. He joined the staff of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in 1923, and became assistant traffic 
Manager in 1935. 
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vived by her 


only managed the business affairs of the 
company but has cleared line troubles 
and starred as general handy man about 
the exchange. 

The Herman exchange is rated as one 
of the most successful of the smaller 
Nebraska companies and now serves 350 
stations, which is only a score or two 
less than the number served at the com- 
pany’s peak development. The only time 
Mr. Johnson left his duties as manager 
of the telephone exchange was to serve 
in the state legislature; he has to his 
credit as a lawmaker several statutes 
covering various phases of telephone 
regulation. 

O. W. FICKLIN, general plant man- 
ager of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., retired December 1, 
after 38 years of activity in varied de- 
partments of telephone work. His plans 
for the immediate future included a trip 
to California to visit his mother and a 
brother and an ocean trip. 

Entering the telephone field in 1898 as 
groundman on toll construction work for 
the Central Union Telephone Co. at 
Springfield, Ill., Mr. Ficklin served, suc 
cessively, as clerk and lineman, as fore- 
man and as inspector. In 1905 he was 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo., as spe- 
cial inspector. Two years later he was 
engaged in some special telephone work 
in Mexico. 

Nine months after, upon returning to 
the United States, he was sent to Indiana 
for a short time. His next transfer was 
to the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone 
Co., as construction foreman in Montana. 
He was again sent to Kansas City in 
1910, this time becoming affiliated with 
the engineering department. <A _ few 
months later he was appointed division 
engineer at Joplin, Mo. 

Mr. Ficklin’s next change was in 
August, 1912, when he was made special 
agent for the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., at Dallas, Texas. The 
following January he was promoted to 
the position of division engineer, and 
July 16, 1917, he became plant engineer. 
He left that position in June, 1919, when 
he was transferred to San Antonio as 
division plant superintendent. 

A year later he became assistant to 
the general manager at Dallas and in 
April, 1921, he was assigned to the post 
of general plant superintendent for 
Texas. His last transfer was to St. 
Louis as general plant manager in 1924 
and in this capacity he continued until 
his retirement from the service of the 
Bell System. 
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Ohio Bell Accepts 
Rate Reduction Order 


FINDINGS show Ohio Bell Telephone Co. has not 
had unreasonable return for past three years; never- 
theless, Ohio Public Utilities Commission believes 
that with prospect of improved conditions, it will be 
afforded “reasonable opportunity to earn fair return 


under reduced schedules.” 


Company accepts order 


reducing its annual revenues by $1,912,000, effective 
April 1. Reduction agreed upon as result of ‘con- 
ferences between company officials and commission 


EDUCTIONS in rates of the Ohio 
R Bell Telephone Co., estimated to 

save subscribers $1,912,000 an- 
nually, have been approved by the Ohio 
Public Utilities effective 
April 1. The order was signed by all 
three members of the commission. It 
resulted from a series of conferences 
between company officials and the com- 
mission. 

Adjustment in rates for exchange 
service will make up $1,687,000 of the 
total reduction; adjustment of miscel- 
laneous charges will amount to $75,000, 


Commission, 


; 
) 


and adjustment in rates for intrastate 
toll service will make up the remaining 
$150,000. Provision is made that no ex- 
isting rate, charge or rental shail be 
increased in making compliance with 
this order. 

The commission finds that the net 
earnings of the Ohio Bell for 1934, 1935 
and 1936 were 4.30 per cent, 5.27 per 
cent and 5.91 per cent, respectively, or 
am average for the three-year period of 
5.16 per cent; that this is not more than 
a fair return. 

Since 1933, the commission finds, there 
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has been an increase of nearly 18 per 
cent in wages, resulting in a total pay. 
rcll increase of more than $2,500,000: 
an increase of nearly $1,350,000, or more 
than 32 per cent, in taxes paid for 1936 


over those of 1933. Additional taxes aq}. 
ready imposed, including social security 
taxes, will further increase its tax bur. 
den for 1937 by approximately $500,000 
and since 1933 the company has volup. 
tarily made reductions and adjustments 
in the rates and charges for its services, 
both exchange and toll, amounting in 
the aggregate, to $500,000 per year. 

The recent opinion recites this conclu. 
sion: “Nevertheless, and notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing facts, the commission 
is of the opinion that the prospect of 
improving business conditions and of 
centinuously improving efficiency in said 
company's operations will afford said 
company a reasonable opportunity to 
earn a fair return under reduced sched- 
ules for its service.” 

The changes in basic rates (which 
will make up $1,383,000 of the reduc. 
tions) provided for introduction of flat 
rate, one and two-party residence serv- 
ice in Cleveland. 

The company is permitted to collect 
the extra monthly charge of 15 cents 
for a handset telephone for 18 months, 
instead of 36 months. Subscribers who 
have already made payments for not 
less than 18 months will not be required 
to make further payments. This change 
in rate regulations is expected to de 
crease the company’s annual revenues by 
$85,000. 

Reductions in charges for additional 
alphabetical directory listings will 
amount to a reduction of $65,000 in reve- 
nues. In exchanges serving less than 
17,000 telephones the extra listing charge 
will be 25 cents for business or resi- 
dence service. In those of more than 
17,000 telephones, the business rate will 
be 50 cents and the residence, 25 cents. 

Changes in extra mileage charges for 
extensions will make up $100,000 of the 
reductions. The new schedules provide 
for reductions of 25 cents to $1 a month 
iu such charges. Changes in extra zone 
mileage charges will reduce company 
revenues by $34,000 per year; reductions 
in rates for extension bells, $10,000; for 
keys to extension bells, $10,000. 

Adjustments in miscellaneous charges, 
totalling $75,000, provide for the elim: 
ination of a transfer charge to neW 
accounts and the elimination of an in- 
stallation to a new subscriber in any 
given location. A move charge of $1 
will apply to changes of address and 
moving of equipment from one location 
to another. The charge for restoring 
service disconnected for non-payment of 
rental has been eliminated. 

Changes in rates for intrastate toll 
service will amount to an annual reduc 
tion of $150,000 in revenues. 
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Activities of 


Commissions and Courts 


Anti-Trust Suits Against 
Bell Dismissed 


Federal Judge John P. Nields in the 
United States District Court in Wilming- 
ten, Del., January 16, dismissed anti- 
trust suits brought by the General Talk- 
ing Pictures Corp. and the Duovac Radio 
Corp., against the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. 

In suits brought by the same concerns 
against the Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Judge Nields held that the 
latter company’s “equality clause’ and 
‘repair and replacement clause” regard- 
ing talking picture equipment were legal 
during the research and promotion 
“talkies,” but that during the 
commercial era they were illegal. 


period of 


However, at the time hearings on the 
complaints were held, these clauses were 
practically abandoned by Electrical Re- 
search Products with producers of talk- 
ing pictures and exhibitors. 

In view of this Judge Nields said no 
injunction would be issued. 

Judge Nields’ decision is one of great 
significance to the motion picture indus- 
try and the case is one which has at- 
tracted widespread attention. 
which 


In a trial 
approximately eight 
weeks, in the course of which each wit- 


consumed 


ness was subject to full cross-examina- 
tion, exhaustive inquiry was made with 
respect to practically every step in the 


development of the sound picture busi- 
ness, and every related contract entered 
into by the Western Electric Co. and 
Electrical Research Products, 
subject to rigid scrutiny. The record 
contains more than 5,000 pages and ap- 
proximately 600 exhibits. 

Judge Nields’ opinion, which com- 
prised 34 pages of typewritten manu- 
script, is an exhaustive analysis of the 
history of the introduction of sound into 
the motion pictures as a result of re- 
search in Bell Telephone Laboratories on 
through the period of early promotion. 

- © 
Handset Charge Limited 


in New York 

New York Public Service Com- 
issued an order February 3 
limiting the extra monthly charge of 
16 cents for handsets by the New York 


Inc., was 


The 
mission 


Telephone Co. to 24 months beginning 
April 1, and to 18 months beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 

The company and the commission es- 
timate that the extra charge will be re- 
moved from about 440,000 handsets in 
New York City and 220,000 elsewhere in 
and from 650,000 
York City and 300,000 upstate 
by January 1, 1938. 

The savings to subscribers in the state 
this year are computed at $625,- 
000. 

The 


the state on April 1, 
in New 


about 


company has previously stated 





1. Please refer to preface. 


to 


must apply. 
line. 


attempt is not to be made. 





Answers to Traffic Questions Given on Page 11 


Explain to the party making the request that you are not per- 
mitted to give out information of this nature. 

3. This is a matter of judgment on the part of the chief operator. 
If she has reason to believe that the customer is sincere and 
placed the call with the expectation of paying the station-to-sta- 
tion rate, she should explain the difference in the classification 
of the calls; and, if her judgment warrants, she may tell the 
customer that she will charge the station-to-station rate on this 
particular call, but that in the future the person-to-person rate 


4. Insofar as possible the toll center should keep the party on the 

However, on some classes of calls the calling party is dis- 

missed, as on messenger calls or calls on which an immediate 

There are also cases where the calling 
party hangs up or refuses to hold the line. 
center operator is making a subsequent attempt on a call, she will 
not have the calling party on the line. 

5. In cases where the telephone company has made proper and rea- 
sonable effort to complete certain toll calls, but could not because 
of circumstances beyond the telephone company’s control. 


Naturally, if the toll 
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As Permanent as 
the Bronze Statue 
Which Perpetuates 
the Memory of 


LINCOLN 





Just as bronze, the long 
life metal, is used in the statue to 
symbolize and perpetuate the mem- 
ory of Lincoln, so does the quality 
of Cook workmanship and materials 
assure the long life and efficient op- 
eration of Cook terminal and pro- 
tection equipment. 


Coox is proud to point to 
its record of more than 30 years of 
building quality equipment and to 
the enthusiastic approval of tele- 
phone men, who recognizing the 
economy of the best, have specified 
Cook consistently year after year. 


Cook Electric Co. 
2700 Southport Ave. 
Chicago 
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that it was its desire and intention grad- 
ually to reduce the handset charge, look- 
ing toward its complete elimination as 
conditions wowd permit. To this end 
it has on two occasions complied with 
handset reduction orders issued by the 
commission, although, from a cost stand- 
point, acceptance of neither of these re- 
ductions was justified since the extra 
cost of rendering service on handsets 
has been greater than the extra charge 
eollected since April, 1933, when the first 
of these reductions was issued. 

The present order, together with the 
more general reductions placed in effect 
last August, will reduce charges billed 
telephene subscribers by more than five 
million dollars annually, the company 
states. 


vv 
Iowa High Court 


Remands Allerton Case 
The Iowa Supreme Court handed 
down a decision in the Allerton tele- 
phone case January 19 in which the 
lower court was reversed and the case 
remanded for a new trial. This is a 
suit between the Middle States Utilities 
Co. and the town of Allerton but in real- 
ity the Incorporated Telephone Co. of 
Allerton, commonly known as the mu- 
tual company, over the ownership and 
possession of the free line between Cory- 
don and Allerton. 
After a trial which occupied several 


om “COPPERWELD” 
DROP WIRE 


You get unusually high strength (200 pounds 
guaranteed in each of the two wires), perma- 
nence and high electrical conductivity. 


Copperweld wire has a thick, welded-on exte- 
rior of pure copper permanently protecting the 
The copper 
also gives high electrical conductivity. The 
backbone of steel enables drop wires to stay 





tough steel core against rusting. 


days the jury in district court awarded 
ownership and title to the free line to 
the mutual company, and the Middle 
States company put up a bond and ap- 
pealed. It has been using the line pend- 
ing a decision. 

The case will be tried in Corydon 
again at a subsequent term of court un- 
less a settlement is made out of court. 


vv 
Wisconsin Bell Case 
Continued to March 1 


Trial of Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s 
appeals from three Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission orders was ad- 
journed on February 1 to March 1 after 
the company completed its case before 
Judge August C. Hoppmann in Dane 
County Circuit Court at Madison. The 
month’s adjournment is to permit the 
commission to prepare for cross-exami- 
nation and rebuttal testimony on evi- 
dence which the company introduced in 
five days of hearing in the last week of 
January (TELEPHONY of February 6) 
and on February 1. 

Frederic Sammond, company attorney, 
suggested that the company and com- 
mission agree that after all the testi- 
mony taken in court is in, the case be 
decided without remanding it first to the 
commission for further consideration of 
its orders, as permitted by law. Harold 
M. Wilkie, special counsel for the com- 





mission, took the suggestion under ag. 
visement. 

Mr. Wilkie moved on February 1 to 
have all testimony of the company con. 
cerning commission publicity in the 
early years of the long rate investiga. 
tion and the fact that commission staff 
members assisted in the preparation of 
orders, stricken from the records as inm- 
material. 

This motion will be argued in the 
course of the final arguments after the 
ccmmission testimony and cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses called by the com. 
pany is completed. 

Special Counsel Wilkie asserted the 
judge has only two questions to decide 
—that the commission’s orders were or 
were not unreasonable and were or were 
not illegal. He claimed the company 
had made no adequate proof to justify 
either a claim of unreasonableness or of 
illegality. 

vy 


Bickley Wisconsin Commis- 


sion Nomination Faces Fight 


Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
has sent to the state senate for confirma- 
tion, the appointment of John H. Bick- 
ley as member of the Wisconsin Publi: 
Service Commission. Mr. Bickley is di- 
rector of the commission’s accounting 
division but has been on leave of ab- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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She Latest Book! 


“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 
by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
It includes results of the author’s researches, 
fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
ductive Coordination. 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
has received too little attention. 


It is NOT a compilation of catalog 


Many diagrams illustrate 





up under heavy ice and wind loadings, and 
prevents stretching, thus making insulation 
last longer: it enables 
the wires to effectively 
resist breakage from 
wind swaying. 


Benoa. twisting or sud- 
den temperature changes 
cannot destroy the molten 






































A MAGNIFIED SECTION 
OF COPPERWELD WIRE weld of Copperweld. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


GLASSPORT, PA. 
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the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 


sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
carefully differentiated. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits om Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections. 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low Frequency Induction. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography © Index 


Price: $3.00 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 8604 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


Thimbleye Screw 
Anchor of Chance Co. 


A new screw anchor designed by the 
4. B. Chance Co., can be installed with- 
jut a wrench. Its large tripleye rod per- 
mits the use of a bar for screwing the 

















New Chance Screw 
Anchor. 
anchor into the ground and admits one, 

‘0 or three strands for guying. 

The hub of the anchor is small to 
zive maximum area in semi-disturbed 
arth. The thin malleable blade is said 
” correctly pitched for easy installa- 
tion without danger of the anchor back- 
ing up after installation. A flange on 

cutting edge reduces friction in 
screwing down. 

The rod is fastened securely to the 
anchor making it as one piece. It can 
x screwed out in case it is desired to 
retrieve the anchor. 

vy 
Automatic Electric Boosts 


Pay of Factory Employes 
The officials of Automatic Electric 
Co. have announced a new factory wage 
agreement, effective January 1, involv- 
ing pay increases for a substantial ma- 
jority of the company’s factory person- 
nel. 

The new agreement creates hourly 
wage rates higher than at any time 
since 1920, while average hourly earn- 
ings including bonus are brought well 
above the previous all-time peak. The in- 
reased wage scales affect all electrical 
workers, both male and female, as well 
as other classes, totaling about 60 per- 
cent of the entire factory payroll, bring- 
ing these groups substantially into line 
with other classes of employes who dur- 
ing the previous year enjoyed adjust- 
ments to levels around the highest pre- 
vious peaks. 

Company officials point out that the 
Steady increase in the cost of labor, as 
exemplified in this new agreement and 
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clearly visible in all lines of industry, 
promises to be a continuing influence 
in the upward trend of prices for fin- 
ished products. 

Other factors are drastically increased 
taxes, constantly advancing prices for 
raw materials as well as items of over- 
head cost. There is also a marked ten- 
dency away from the high degree of 
standardization which formerly per- 
mitted a much greater proportion of 
telephone apparatus to be manufactured 
on a “mass production” basis. 


vv 
OBITUARY 


WILLIAM PITCHER BOWMAN, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co. of New York, and for- 
mer Republican New Jersey state com- 
mitteeman, died on January 22 in the 
Post-Graduate Hospital, New York City, 
after a short illness. He was 68 years 
old. His home was at South Branch, 
N J. 

Mr. Bowman was born in South 
Branch, the son of Captain James and 


Evelina Pitcher Bowman. In 1892 he 


entered the employ of the Roebling com- 














) coer 4 OP 
ARRESTER 


This saw-tooth air gap crossarm arrester has been 
on the market for years, giving excellent service to 
all users. The cast iron housing is particularly valu- 
able in corrosive areas, such as along railroads. It 


also offers protection from sharp shooters and rock 


throwers. 


pany, bridge builders and wire rope 
manufacturers. The firm opened a 
branch office in Cleveland, Ohio, that 
year and Mr. Bowman went there as 
manager, keeping that position until 
1909. He was then transferred to New 
York City and was elected to the posi- 
tions of vice-president and treasurer, 
which he held until his death. 


vv 
Automatic Electric Export 


Distributors for Insulators 

Effective as of January 1, 1937, Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., has been 
appointed exclusive export distributors 
for glass insulators made by Whitall Ta- 
tum Co., Millville, N. J. 

The Whitall Tatum Co. is well 
and favorably known among telephone 
companies and other public utilities, 
both in the United States and abroad, 
as one of the largest makers of glass in- 
sulators in the world. The company has 
had a long and impressive history in the 
art of glass working in general, its ac- 
tivities dating back more than 100 years. 
In the glass insulator field it has an en- 
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Caravan of Trucks Transporting a Record Shipment of Insulators 
Company’s Factory at Millville, N. J., to Rio de Janeiro, 


viable reputation for high quality, while 
its range of types and sizes is complete 
enough to meet all normal requirements. 

The Automatic company has already 
had considerable success in the sale of 
Whitall-Tatum abroad, and 
with its associated distributing compan- 


products 


ies and agents spotted in all parts of the 
globe, the new arrangement promises to 
be of great mutual benefit to both con- 
tracting parties. 
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“ AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. 
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The accompanying illustration  fea- 
tures a caravan of trucks carrying a 
record shipment of Whitall-Tatum insu- 
lators from the company’s plant at Mill- 
ville, N. J., and destined for Rio de 
Janeiro, the home of the Brazilian Tele- 
phone Co. This order was placed with 
Automatic Telephones, Limited, Brazil, 
the Automatic company’s sales affiliate 
in that country. 
vy 
FWD Innovations in 


Utility Body Design 

Designed for mounting on any make 
of truck, and for a wide variety of line 
construction operations, two new utility 
bodies are announced by The Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co. of Clintonville, Wis., and 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada. The new 
bodies are classified as the U-10, and the 
U-12. 

Telephone and power companies have 
been. considered in the design of the 
truck, according tc Arno Desens, man- 
ager of the utility supply division of the 
FWD company, and the new bodies are 
built to fit their needs. 

With an ear to the ground to learn 
the specific needs of public utilities for 
an all around purpose truck, the FWD 
engineers have designed the new bodies 
to incorporate several new and improved 
features. Among them are: 

Increased width of the body from 76 
to 86 inches, overall; construction of the 
doors so that they will not sag: doors 
fit close, eliminating chance of moisture 
entering the tool compartments. 

A roll edge on the compartment trays 
embodies the safety principle of all 
FWD products. This rolled edge pre- 
vents hand injuries. 

Door handles have been improved; 
handles of the automobile type are now 
available as optional equipment. 

Attractiveness ir design is noted in 


WO DE ANERO Sa 


From the Whitall-Tatum Co. on First Leg of Journey from the 


Brazil. 


the crown fenders which have _ been 
made to correspond with the lines of 
the truck fenders, adding to the appear- 
ance of the entire unit. 

Upper body panels are streamlined; 
drip moulding above compartment doors 
is spot-welded to the side panels. 

The derrick compartment has been 
lowered so that derrick poles can be 
loaded without raising them above the 
tool compartments. 

A stirrup-type step, enabling workmen 
to enter and leave the body more safely. 
is standard equipment. 

At the extreme rear end of the body, 
a perforated scuffle plate eliminates in- 
For the work- 
men’s convenience, a sturdy grab handle 
is also supplied. 


jury caused by slipping. 


Leather straps for carrying rope, wire, 
and other materials are furnished, re- 
placing chains. Straps eliminate much 
unnecessary noise resulting from chains 
rubbing the sides of the upper panel, or 
other when the 
vehicle is in motion. 


parts of the body, 
Standard accesscries include I-beam 
A sturdy fownda- 
tion for the body sides is provided by 
the extension of the body floor to the 
outside edge of the tool compartments. 


tailboat assemblies. 
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This assures long and efficient service, 
the manufacturer believes. 

Wherever practical, electric welding 
has been employed throughout the con- 
struction of the body. 


Compartment trays are so arranged 


to consideration of various 
open-wire phantom telephone 
Fundamental transmission line equa- 
tions, derived constants, distortionless 
telephone transmission, loaded telephone 
lines, the decibel as a transmission unit, 


types of 
circuits. 





One of New Utility Bodies of FWD Auto Co. Which are Streamlined, Compactly Arranged 
and Fitted for Every Type of Line Construction Service. 


that they will readily fit into the re- 
quirements of telephone and power com- 
panies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF POWER 
AND TELEPHONE TRANSMISSION LINES, by 
Ferris W. professor, 
and Lloyd A. Bingham, assistant profes- 
ser, electrical department, 
University of Nebraska, 272 


by 8! 


Norris, associate 
engineering 
pages, 514 
means of 
tables. Pub- 
International Textbook 
Price, $2.50. 


Pa. 


inches; 
43 charts and 
lished by the 


illustrated by 
numerous 


Co., Scranton, Pa. 
This is the first 
series to be published by 
under 
E. Dreese, 


volume of a new 
this textbook 
company the direction of Erwin 
chairman of 
the department of electrical engineering, 
Chio State University, as consulting ed- 
itor. “International Texts in 
Engineering” is the general 
the series. 


professor and 


Electrical 
theme of 


In the preface to the first publication 
in this series, the authors state that an 
introductory course in the fundamental 
principles of electrical transmission pre- 
sents to the student a balanced 
view of the general subject than may be 
obtained in a study of single course in 
either power or telephone transmission. 
The objectives of the course is to de- 
velop the student’s ideas of the electric 
and magnetic fields and his ability to 
deal with circuits involving distributed 
constants. 

This textbook is the 
mimeographed developed over a 
period of five years which have been 
used in an introductory course taken by 
all electrical engineering students at the 
University of Nebraska. 

In chapter IV, on the subject of ‘“Pri- 
Constants for Multi-Wire Tele- 
phone Lines,’ many pages are devoted 
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more 


outgrowth of 
notes 


Mary 


and inductive interference are some of 
the themes dealt with in the various 
chapters of this publication. The appen- 
dix presents tables showing the charac- 
teristics of common types of telephone 
circuits. 

FEDERAL Tax LAW WITH EXPLANATORY 
Dicest, January, 1937, edition; 156 
pages, 6 ins. by 9 ins.; paper binding; 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. Price, $1. 

This useful handbook not only re- 
prints the 1936 income tax law verbatim, 
with a convenient 
more than 
law. 


index; it devotes 
40 pages to a digest of the 
The digest is likewise accompanied 
by a useful index. Important points of 
the law are discussed in the explanatory 
digest and clarified by 
trations. 


means of illus- 


Starting 
who must 


with an explanation as to 
make a return, the 


booklet | 





| 
tells what the rates of tax are and how 


the tax is computed. It presents an 
analysis of exemptions and credits al- 
lowed, with a detailed study of the de- 
ductions allowed. 

The material contained in this publi- 
cation on corporation income taxes, with 
particular emphasis upon the illustra- 
tions included, should be of interest to 
corporation executives. The topic of 
capital gains and losses has taken on 
greater importance to most investors as 
a result of the enactment of the revenue 
act of 1936. Investors who have sold, or 
are considering the sale of, stock might 


profit from the information presented in 


this explanatory digest. 

Taxes other than income discussed in 
this pamphlet include: Capital 
tax, excess profits tax, estate tax, gift 
tax, tax on admissions and dues, stamp 
and miscellaneous taxes. A summary is 
given of other taxes, such as liquor, tele- 
phone and telegraph, safe deposit boxes, 
etc. 


stock | 





AUTOMATIC 
SANDS 








THE TYPE 16 
ARRESTER 


A compact, inexpensive sub-station 
arrester providing adequate protec- 
tion where crosses with electric circuits 
are not likely to occur. Consists of two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks mounted 
in a heavy prcelain base and covered 
with a brass cap. Ask for more de- 
tailed information on this and other 
Automatic-Sands equip- 
ment. 


protective 


Automatic-Sands 


TELEPHONE 
PROTECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 26) 

the past year to serve as chief 
accountant of the FCC special staff in 
its investigation of the Bell company. 
appointment was scheduled to 
come up in the state senate for con- 
firmation this week. A bloc of republi- 
cans and democrats is unalterably op- 
posed to Mr. Bickley’s selection and its 
leaders were busy last week accumulat- 
ing an arsenal of ammunition to explode 
when debate begins. 

Mr. Bickley’s name was submitted to 
the senate about a year ago for appoint- 
ment to the same office and confirma- 
tion was refused. The battle over this 
confirmation was expected to furnish one 
of the first real tests of Governor La 
Follette’s control of the legislature. 

The public service commission needs 
a new member badly. Resignation of A. 
R. McDonald the first of this month has 
left the three-man body with but one 
commissioner, and he is powerless to 
sign orders alone. 

A bill authorizing one commissioner to 
constitute himself a quorum is pending 
in the senate. Final action was delayed 
by progressives last week when they re- 
alized that absence of two needed votes 
would result in death of the measure. 

vv 
Nebraska Bill Proposes 
Wider Commission Control 


Increased and centralized control of 
the telephone industry in Nebraska, so 
far as statutory regulation is concerned, 
is given in a bill prepared by Chairman 
F. L. Bollen, of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission, for introduction in 
the state legislature. Control in the past 
has been a combination of statutory au- 
thority and general authority, the latter 
as contained in the constitution. The 
Bollen bill repeals all existing statutes 
connected with public regulation of tele- 
phone business by the commission, and 
sets up complete machinery for such 
control, including therein powers that 
the commission has exercised and some 
that it has not. 

The bill sets out, as the public policy 
of the state, that regulation by the com- 
mission is necessary to the end that 
there may be made available, so far as 
possible, to all the people a rapid, ef- 
ficient statewide telephone service with 
adequate facilities at reasonable rates. 

Each and every telephone company 
operating in the state shall pay each 
year up to two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
its gross income into the state treasury, 
where it is to be a permanent appropri- 
ation available only to the commission 
for the purpose of financing the wide 
regulation conferred by the bill. The 
1937 fee is to be paid January 1 of next 
year, and a month before that the com- 
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LAs# ED by the blizzard—half blinded by sleet 
—lines down—havoc everywhere! That’s 
when linemen know the value of tools that 
bear the name “Vacuum Grip.” Stormy 
weather friends! Tools built with the precision 
and strength that insure swift action and de- 
pendability in emergencies. 


PROFESSIONAL LINEMAN PLIERS — Amazing 
strength and cutting woe. Easy-riding joint opens 
at the touch of the little finger. Perfectly aligned 
hand-edged cutters. Insulation strippers. utlasts 4 
and 5 ordinary pliers. No, 58-R—length 8%4”—$3.25. 

LINEMAN’S IMPROVED CONNECTOR—Locks 
TIGHT on sleeve or wire, making a perfect joint with 
little effort. Matched pin-and-hole (exclusive) compels 
true alignment. For all standard popular size copper 
sleeves and bare wire. Has oval hole for guy strand 
.437 x .624. No, 12—12”—$4.50 


LINEMAN’S CABLE AND BOLT CUTTER—Does 
the work of cutters from % to % longer. Blades 
(interchangeable as a unit) of toughest electric fur- 
nace tool steel, hand-edged and ke in alignment by 
a special improved type bearing plate. No. 314—14” 
—Cutting capacity 5/16”. Complete with side-cut 
blades $4.00; center-cut $4.25; diagonal-cut $4.40. No. 
318—18”—Cutting capacity %”. Complete with side- 
cut blades $5.00; center-cut $5.25; diagonal-cut $5.50. 
Also in 24” and 36” sizes. 





FORGED STEEL PRODUCTS CO., NEWPORT, PA. 


(Above) 


Line- 
man 
Pliers 





(Above) 
Cable and 
acuu mm e Bolt Cutter 
me ot oF © Purchasing Handles of 
i. Agents: highest grade 
Pliers Write today for malleable steel 


OVER A MILLION IN USE 





details of our 30- 
Day Trial Plan. 





Improved 
Connector 











Giay 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 


We'll gladly send samples. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


























Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant, 
adopted by the Bell System for pulling 
lead sheathed cable.—Inert chemically— 
Will not separate—Ease where cable 
removal is necessary—Less strain—Ad- 
heres to the sheath. Write for particu- 
lars. Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., Linden, 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, MlIiwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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mission is to determine the exact per- 
centage that each will be required to 
pay. 

Twenty-eight sections are contained in 
the proposal. Some of these touch on 
new features of regulation—new so far 
as Nebraska is concerned—but in the 
main the bill follows the provisions of 
regulatory bills in other states. The 
commission is not only given power and 
authority to administer the provisions 
of the act, but to make such rules and 
regulations as it may deem necessary 
for giving effect to the declared public 
policy, which rules and regulations shall 
have the force and effect of law. 


vy 


May Change Status of 


Nebraska Commission 

Three different fates for the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission are outlined 
in as many bills presented to the uni- 
One 
commission 


cameral legislature. proposes to 
abolish the and substitute 
an appointive body; another takes mem- 
bership out of politics by providing for 
election on non-political ballot with 
judges and _ school officers, and the 
third would change its name to Nebras- 
ka Public Utillities Commission, in- 
crease membership from three to five, 
and provide for election on non-political 
ballot from districts with boundaries 
co-existent with present congresesional 
districts. 

Meanwhile, Commissioners Bollen and 
Good are drafting bills that would give 
the present commission greater powers 
than ever. 

Regulation of trucks, the telephone in- 
dustry, and light and power utilities by 
the commission are separately provided 
for in these bills and, in order to make 
the commission practically independent 
of state support, each bill levies upon 
each industry covered a tax sufficient to 
finance activities along 
those lines. 


commission 


7 7 


Secretary-General Counsel 
of Nebraska Commission 


George E. Truman, newly-appointed 
the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, has also been named 
as general counsel for that body. Mr. 
Truman is an attorney of 12 years’ ex- 
perience and will be the adviser on 
international matters. 

He succeeds Edwin Vail of Seward, 
who, as a member of the staff of the 
attorney general, had been assigned to 
that work for the last four years. Mr. 
Vail was not satisfactory to the new 
commission majority, and Chairman Bol- 
len says that the new attorney general, 
Richard C. Hunter, had agreed to name 
another man, but had succumbed to 


secretary of 





political pressure. When Mr. Vail was 
again made a member of the attorney 
general’s’ staff, the commission ap. 
nounced that his services would be 
utilized only in appeals, when the at. 
torney general always supplies counse] 
for state officers. 

E. A. Howard has 
assistant accountant. 


been appointed 
Three members 
of the staff were given temporary ap- 
pointments only, while four were dis- 
missed outright. 


vy 


Service Poor; Commission 


Asked to Intervene 


Chester Community Club has 

informal complaint with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission al- 
leging that after two meetings held 
with I. F. Steele, owner and operator 
of the Chester Telephone Co., members 
have been unable to secure promises that 


The 
filed an 


satisfy them that telephone service will 
be remedied and improved. 

The secretary says that the Chester 
company owes the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. $400 in commissions on 
toll services performed and that the 
latter is threatening to deprive the com- 
munity of long distance service. The 
commission is asked to investigate and 
take such steps as are necessary to re- 
tain toll service and to improve local 
exchange service. 


7 © 


Chicago Engineer Employed 
by Nebraska Commission 


Hugh W. Cargo, a Chicago enginer in 
the employ of Spooner & Merrill, ap- 
praisal experts, has been named by the 
new Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion as engineer, taking up his duties 
January 15. Commissioner Maupin 
balked on the appointment of an out- 
side-the-state engineer and announced 
that he would ask the legislature, in its 
appropriation bill, to provide that no 
part of the moneys shall be used to pay 
salaries of persons appointed from out- 
side the state. 

The commission majority gave the 
statement to the effect that 
none of the Nebraska engineers had had 
the special training and experience nec- 
essary for telephone and electric rail- 
ways appraisals, their experience being 
in connection with electrical service. 

Mr. Cargo succeeds V. L. Hollister of 
Lincoln, who served on a half-time em: 
ployment basis. Mr. Cargo was elm: 
ployed for a time with the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission, being con- 
nected with the work of appraisal of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. properties, 
together with allocation and deprecia- 


press a 


tion work. He also served the Com- 
monwealth Power Co. for a time. 
TELEPHONY 
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Mr. Cargo is represented to be skilled 


Make PERMANENT, Good in making valuations of telephone prop- 


Connections without Solder erties, one of the chief tasks the com- 
4 loose or rusty connection on a tele- missioners say will be his during the 

phone line causes high resistance and as a sy 2w years 

result, transmission of sound over that line next few years. 

is unsatisfactory. 


Allen brass connectors make permanent, ° ad 
good connections without Washington State Tax 
solder. To install, all 
that is needed is a wrench ° ° 
or pliers. For example Law Unconstitutional 
note illustration at left: : r ae x 
insert wires in slotted por- By a five to four decision the U. S. 
tion of connector, screw y ’ > 
on nut and tighten, there- Supreme Court on February 1 held un- 
by completing connection. constitutional a 1-10 of 1 per cent tax 

Made in three _ sizes. ; ae cs A 

Write for samples! on public utilities gross income in 


Washington state, imposed to pay ex- 
penses of the Washington Department of 
Public Works. 

The ruling was made in a test case 
brought by the Great Northern Railway 


Co. to recover taxes it had paid in the 
THE ALLEN ELECTRIC CO. years 1929 to 1933. The state supreme 


2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio court upheld the assessment. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts wrote the 





majority opinion. 


Consulting Telephone Engineer The court failed to hold the statute 
“Modernization of entirely void “on its face” but ruled that, 
Equipment and Methods under the evidence taken at the trial, 
for Improved Service” it was clear the railroads had been 
GARRISON BABCOCK charged more than the cost of their 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington own regulation. 





Justice Harlan F. Stone, on the bench 





for the first time in many months, 


JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY joined Chief Justice Charles Evans 





Consulting Hughes and Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
Accountants and Engineers . a , a by J ne Be 

Specializing in a Professional Service to in a dissenting opinion by Justice Ben- 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of jamin Cardozo. 

Accounting and Engineering on a 

Chamber of Commerce Building The company sought to recover taxes 

Syracuse, New York and interest totalling $25,466. It won a 

decree for this amount from the su- 





perior court which held the law was in- 
Frank F. Fowle & Co.]  valia. 


Electrical and Mechanical Sales by Telephone 


ENGINEERS Restricted in United States 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO The Ontario Securities Commission, 





Toronto, Canada, has issued an order 





prohibiting brokers, security issuers, and 


Cc O ‘J is b ¥ S Y S y iz M salesmen from making sales by tele- 


phone to United States citizens of se- 











mang om 5 curities unqualified for sale here. The 
Audits and Special Services order was issued on the request of the 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT Securities and Exchange commission in 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis Washington, D. C. 
vyv 

NOW_-ELECTROX Summary of Commission 

urrent Supply Uni | i i 
Current Supply Unit Rulings and Hearings 


for operator's sets at appr! 
a new low price — ‘ 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed, 

Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 8: Hearing in Chicago on 
citation of the commission, on its own 
motion, against the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., to show cause why there 
should not be a reduction in rates for 
intrastate telephone service rendered by 























TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 





—_ 


















PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
Ge) hyn iilengte). 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
yah ictal olel-lac Me Vhicla-hilelits 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Fale} 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018) 
oe 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


300 xtra hows ! 











which will be pleasing ° GURGESS )k 4 SUGATTERY 


Inland Equipment Co., Distributor, Max F. Hosea, President, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


ma> THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL <Gum 


50 W. E. Enclosed Gong 


Steel Hotel Sets ....... $ 8.50 
Monarch 3-Bar_ Bridging 
Generators ......200- 1.50 


W. E. No. 12A Porcelain 
Base Subscribers’ Station 
Arrester, complete with 
carbon blocks and fuses .60 
W. E. Rebuilt No. 1317 
Wallphones, 5-Bar No. 
48 Generator, 1600 No. 
38 Ringer with 3-inch 
Per ere Te ee 12.00 
Induction Coils Magneto 
for W. E. and Kellogg 
Phones, NEW Wire... . 45 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Owned and Managed by Dan'l H. McNulty 
Rogers Park Station 





ence and references in first letter. 


Chicago 

















(QUICK DELIVERY) 


Copperweld Drop Wire 
Bronze Drop Wire 
Iron Wire 
Strand 
Aerial Cable 
Pole Line Hardware 


Cook Cable Terminals 


AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





In Case of Emergency 


CALL ON BUCKEYE 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced telephone col- 
lector and solicitor; 3,000 local, 1,000 rural 
subscribers in Middle West. State experi- 
Address 





8599, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION ‘WANTED! As manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 
business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 


WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By § switch- 
board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 


BY ENGINEER having specialized in 
telephone engineering and appraisals. Six- 
teen years’ experience. Details and refer- 
ences furnished. Address 8573, care 
TELEPHONY. 























TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











ror tak ae 














Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 

JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 














the company in the state of Illinois. En- 
try of appearance of city of Chicago and 
villages of Maywood, Olympia Fields, 
and Richton Park. Protest filed by city 
of Cairo. Consolidated with case 23774. 
(Case No. 231467.) 

February 8: Hearing in Chicago on 
proposed changes in rates for telephone 
service furnished by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. (consolidated with fore- 
going case No. 23146). Protest filed by 
city of Cairo. (Case No. 23774.) 

February 9: Rehearing in Chicago on 
complaint of the Clearing Industrial As- 
sociation et al against the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., as to unjust and unrea- 
sonable charges for telephone service 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 


| complainants in the Chicago exchange 


area. (The complainants petitioned for 
a rehearing which was granted.) 

February 9: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Henry A. Proesel et al 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to rates for telephone service to ad- 
jacent exchanges to complainants as 
supbscribers in the county of Cook. 
(Amended complaint filed.) 


Missouri Public Service Commission 
Feruary 3: Joint application filed by 


| A. D. Johnston to sell and R. B. Kelley 


to purchase the Diamond Telephone Ex- 
change. (Case 9309.) 

February 5: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Vandalia Union Switch- 
board Co. for an order authorizing it to 
issue notes in an aggregate amount not 
to exceed $10,000 and to secure it by 
mortgage. (Case 9306.) 

February 5: Order issued approving 
joint application of Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Vandalia Union 
Switchboard Co. for authority to sell and 
Vandalia Union Switchboard Co. to buy 
the Vandalia exchange properties of 
Southwestern Bell company. and for au- 
thority by the latter to withdraw from 
exchange operations at Vandalia. (Case 
9304.) 

February 5: Order issued approving 
application of Vandalia Union Switch- 
board Co. for authority to establish a 
revised schedule of rates for exchange 
service at Vandalia upon consolidation 


| of its exchange with that of Southwest- 
| ern Bell Telephone Co. and for authority 
| to discontinue free service between Van- 


dalia and certain other communities in 
Audrain County and other neighboring 
counties. (Case 9305.) 


New York Public Service Commission 
February 3: New York Telephone Co. 
ordered to discontinue extra monthly 
charge of 10 cents for handset tele- 
phones, beginning April 1, as soon as 
subscribers have paid it for 24 months. 
After January 1, 1938, the extra charge 
is limited to 18 months. 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
January 22: Order issued approving 
reduction by the Andrews Telephone Co. 
on individual lines from $2.50 to $2.00 
and on two-party lines from $2.00 to 
$1.75. 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
February 5: Approval granted appli- 
cation filed the same date by the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co., of Bellevue, re- 
questing that the commission amend its 
order of September 11, 1935, permitting 
the company to issue $85,900 of 7 per 
cent preferred stock to reimburse its 
treasury for plant additions made. The 
amendment sought — and granted — 
asked for authority to issue 6 per cent 
preferred stock instead of 7 per cent. 


TELEPHONY 
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